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SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1854. 


Foul HE London Company of Tilers 
and Bricklayers have two chests 
full of papers, which would 
supply materials for an interest- 








competent. hand. Mr. Jupp did this good turn 
for the Company of Carpenters, and produced a 
valuable and entertaining volume.* We made a 
hasty dip into these chests a little time ago, 
under the eyes of the Master and two Wardens, 
according to rule in such case made and pro- 
vided, and saw enough to justify our first re- 
mark, though not enough to enable us to give any 
precise account of their contents. According to 
the received statements, the bricklayers of 
London were incorporated in 1568, the governing 
Officers being a master, two wardens, and twenty 
assistants, with (at that time) seventy-eight 
liverymen. Their armorial ensigns are “azure, 
a chevron or, between a fleur-de-lis argent, 
between two brick-axes in chief, and a bundle 
of laths in nose or, crest, an armed hand hold- 
ing a brickaxe or.” Babel, Babylon, and Egypt 
tell the antiquity of bricklaying :-—“ If (says 
Dr. Donne),— 
** If you had live}, Sir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers, sure the tower had stood.” 

** Bricklayers’ work,’ wrote Moxon, in 1682, 
“isan art manual which joins several bodies 
together, that they adhere like one entire body. 
Whether the white mason, which is the hewer 
of stone, or the red mason, which is the hewer 
of brick, be the most ancient, I know not; but 
in Holy Writ we read of making of bricks before 
we read of digging or hewing of stones ; there- 
fore, we may suppose the red mason (or brick- 
layer), to be the most ancient. 

Three pages are devoted to a description of 
the bricklayer’s tools, twenty-three in all, and 
he makes his information the clearer by giving 
two pages of copperplate engravings of the 
different instruments. These preliminary mat- 
ters completed, he now commences with his 
main subject ;—“ And first of foundations.” 
*°Tis usual, and also very convenient,” 
‘for any person before he begins to erect a 
building, to have designs or draughts drawn 
upon paper or vellum, and also if it be a large 
building, to have a model of it made in wainscot, 
in which designs and model the ground plot or 
ichnography of each floor or story is delineated 


Says he, 


and represented; as also the fashion and form | 
' 


of each front, together with the windows, doors, 
aud ornaments, if they intend any.” 

“This,” writes Randle Holme, in his rare 
work, “The Store House of Armory and Bla- 
zon,” “was a very ancient trade, for it took 
beginning in the beginning of the world. For 


no sooner was the Flood gone from off the face | 


of the earth, and men began to multiply thereon, 
but come (say they) let us build a citty, and a 
tower whose top may reach to heaven, that we 
may get us a name; and this they made of brick 
burnt in the fire, as we may read (Genesis ii. 
3—4). And those famous piramedes, built in 
Egypt by the Israelits, in the tyme of their 
bondage (which are said to remain to this day) 
were all made of brick, as may appear from 
Exodus v. 7, 8,” &c. 

He deseribes the instruments quaintly, and 
gives of each a distinct representation for the 
purposes of his professional “blazoury,” con- 
cluding his labours in this particular with a 
representation of the “arms of the company 





* ** An Historical Account of the Worshipful Company of Car- 
penters of the City of London.” 


+ ‘* Mechanick’s Exercises on the Doctrine of Handy Works.” | 3 : a 
j of them, do find any such default with apy of | 


1682, 


ing little book, if examined by a 


of brick-makers in the city of Chester, in which | the staff aforesaid, meant to be put to sale as afore- 
place the book was printed in 1688.” said, or to any manner of person or persons shall 
However, this is not all which is to be found bring or cause to be brought any kind of tyle, brick, 
cs our eabliee velatinn tu She beileeer: fee inl lime made of insutlicie ut stuff, or not of the said 
, i 5 —— assizes, or any sand being not lawful, meet, con- 
& preceding ¢ apter, hea ed “ Builders’ Instru-| venient, or sufficient to be sold and occupied in the 
ments,’ commencing with “a crane, argent, he | said art, within the city of pprtag the suburbs 
/ recites a host of yet well-known namings in the | thereof, or within fifteen miles’ compass of the same 
general profession, as “ The plumb-rule showeth | “#¥, then it shall be lawful for the master and 
him whether his walling doth range straight wardens” to break in eae he. ee, oe See 
eee gas 5 makers. 

and stand upright; which if neither, there may| ; - : a! ; 
le o thisaly meendiien: Then follows a long “ item,” specifying their 
‘ 2 5° P ae > aa jets e es eis 
Nor is even the wheelbarrow overlooked by | Tight to search all “ tyle carts” which may 

| come into London, and another regarding lime. 
The bricklayers now and then stepped beyond 
| ce. ee : a, nal ' anv 

‘He beareth argent, a wheel-barrow, gules. | their province, as the Carpenters’ ( ompany 
This is an instrament used much by workmen | thought, and we find that in the bye-laws of the 
of the trowell, for the transporting of their | latter framed in 1607, the earliest of their bye- 
materials (for the work) from place to place ; laws preserved, it is set forth that “diuers 
and though the thing carried be of a great, Masons, brycklayers, and tylers, plasterers and 
z t < ~ ‘ > i os S 7} le ay i 
burthen, yet by the help thereof, and the labour others not hauinge any skyll or vnderstandinge 
of one man, it is with much ease brought to the | 42 Workemanshippe of y° art trade or mistery 
place designed.” : | of Carpentry, nor of other craftes, artes, or mis- 
Next he engraves and describes the barrow tetyes besides their owne yet oftentymes they 
proper, or “ bearing-barrow, because burthens doe take vppon them a bargaine by great 
. . 4 » , ? »t } > « © 7 a 

are carried on it by two persons ;” also a “ hand. | Ot only to deale for such thinges as apperteine 
barrow,” being “supported by hand, to distin- to their OWNE ars, Crait, OF mustery, But also mn 
guish it from the barrow that runneth upon a finishe diuers partes and many tymes y* whole 
wheel”? buildinges of sundry of y® Kinges Maiestyes 
The “London Tradesman” (1757) many other parcells of worke 
“The bricklayer comes next under considera- 
tion: he works by the yard, that is, is paid by 
| the employer so much for every yard of brick- 
| work, 
‘is a very profitable business, especially if they 











our author, who does it honour, by making it an 
object of heraldry :— 


savs:—- | Subiectes for 
besides their owne craft or mistery belongeinge 
to diueres other artificers of other artes, craftes, 
or misteryes (so that by any bargayne or deuice 
for their owne comodity they maye 
finish the same good cheape) whereby the kinges 
confine themselves to work for others, and do maiesties said subiectes beinge owners of the 
not launch out into building projects of their buildinge . . 
own, which frequently ruins them. It is no tue and substanciall stufle and workeman- 
new thing in London for those master-builders 
to build themselves out of their own houses, 
and find themselves in jail with their own 
materials. A journeyman bricklayer has com- 
monly half-a-crown a day, and the foreman of 
the work may have three shillings, or perhaps ah oye ge : 
a guinea a week; but they are out of nay be well donne,” under penalty 
| for five, if not six months in the year; and, in Of @ sum not Tn the time of King 
and about London, drink more than one-third of James proc lamations were issued 0 couunand 
the other six.” the use of brick and stone for the fore-fronts of 

In the same book the date of the incorporation houses, whereat the 
of the trade in London is said to be 1567; 
their hall in Leadenhall-street; and that the 
apprentice-fee taken by the master varied from 
5/. to 20/.; the hours of work being from six to 
“sum necessary to set up as a 
master” is put at from 100/. to 1,0002. 

The bricklayer is one of the twenty-four ’ 
trades named in sec. 30, chap. 4, 5 Eliz. who Court of ae 
were permitted to take as apprentices the sons and im 1650 ey = ae Eos aae conveying 
of such poor people as were not owners of “their reasons that tymber buildiags were moze 
| land—a singular favour. By another section of ©2!™ dious for this citie than brick buildings 
the same Act, the artificer or labourer who Were.” In the following year, on a certain Sth 
‘might be retained for the building or repairing of February, like good-natured fellows, they 
| of any church, house, shop, &c. could not throw spent 2s. Od. at the “3 Punns in Gratious 
| up his work, unless it were for the non-payment Street, with the Master and Wardens of th 
of such wages as had been agreed upon, without Bricklayers C ompany,” 
risk of being subjected to an imprisonment of differences.* cma 
one month, and also to pay a fine of 54, | The fire of 1666 WES) SSE Pay ly to the 

The charter granted by Queen Elizabeth to Carpenters’ “ reasons, and put he Bricklayers 
the Tilers and Bricklayers provides,— into full feather. Instead of further squabbling 


oe ; P just then, the two Companies united against 
‘That it shall and may be lawful to the master ie ' . i d , 
“fforreyne ’” workmen being allowed to work in 


and wardens of the said fellowship, or two of them, k 
or two other honest men of the said art, by the same the C ity as masters : all who were not freemen 
master and wardens to be appointed twice every | were “ fforreyners ;”’ and it was pointed out that 
sae il oftener if — age 8 it good, vo penne if such were permitted to practise, “ much in- 
nto all an ‘very place an places where any eart _ ae ee 
_— - ad every place and place tere any car? | sufficient and noughty worke 
or clay shall be digged or broken to be oceupied The Act fi building the ¢ 
. > . . . > . Pe > li ¢ } > 
with or about the laying of brick or tyle, or for the _— et esbiontay . seth zs 
making of lime, and to search, view, and understand the fire, after setting forth that “ building with 
; . . ° e ] ad } . 
by their knowledge and diseretion whether the said brick was not only more comely and durable, 
earth or clay be good and well tempered to make | hyt also more safe,’’ enacted that all the outsides 
brick and tyle of or no, and whether the stone, chalk, | of all buildings in and about the C ity s hould be 
and sand be meet and convenient to be oeeupied in the | : . . 
ee 4} “ oF 1 |made of brick stone. By an Act of the 
sane art for the making of lime,or to be tempered with | ™ : eee fags —- oe : 
lime.” | Common Council, in Nov. 1667, the Bricklayers 
Company (as well as others) were bound 
elect yearly a certain number of men to be 
ready on all occasions of fire to attend the 


either with or without the materials, and priuate 


are very much and oft 


shippe. . 
It was in consequ “nce ordered and ordained 
that no freeman of the said mystery of carpentry 
should work in that art with any bricklayer or 
tyler “by great, but only for wages by the day, 
and not by bargaine in great to th’ end the work- 
; a 
business M4usoippe | . 
exceedl he 


tilers and bricklayers re- 
joiced, but the carpenters grieved, and presented 
a petition so strongly worded, that the Master 
And then 


there was a considerable struggle between the 


was sent to prison for his share in it. 


respective merits of 
In 1647 we find 


’ 
a remonstrance to tne 


two companies as to the 
brick and timber buildings 
the Carpenters sending 
Aldermen concerning the Bricklayers, 


six; while the 


>to settle some of their 


+ 
t 


might be done. 
ity, passed afte 


Also to see if various dimensions are 
adhered to :— | 
“And if the said master and wardens, or two} 


* Jupp’ s Account. 








omens ge OE 


en deceaued of 


te EE 
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Lord Mayor and sheriffs for quenching the | inscription, so frequently repeated on the tower, | was pewter vessels found that was conveyed 


Samc. 

Looking back into the chests, the earliest 
minute-book that we found commences in 1580, 
at which time nearly all the members of the 
cowt made their “mark,” instead of writing 
their name; and it is a circumstance worth 
noting, that these marks are not simply a cross 
or an initial, but are similar to those to he seen 
on the face of stones in old buildings in 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium, to 
say nothing of more distant parts.* 

‘One Order, passed on St. Lawrence’s day, 


1591, decrees “that noe man shall reveale | 


words spoken in the house.” In the charter 
and oaths, dated 1684, it is ordered that no 
person shall be a liveryman who holds not 
eommunion with the Church of England, or 
who “frequents conyenticles or any other un- 
In an earlier document, the 
“to supplant another 


lawful meetings !” 
inembers are enjoined not 
in the trade about any base gaine ;” and “not 
to revile any of the eraft with wunfitting words.” 
There is one deed addressed to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and others, containing stipulations as to 
the trade, which gives them the right of claim- 
ing a farthing per thousand on all bricks made 
within a certain distance. In the reign of 
George I. (1723) power was given to the com- 
pany to fine those who made bricks or tiles of 
bad earth. 

In one of the chests there is the early French 
edition of Serlio, 1551, and a black-letter Bible 
and chain, which has not been much used, 
though knocked about externally. 

“ Was there a dinner on the day of your visit, 
Mr. Editor *” 

Of course there was,—a very pleasant dinner ; 
with ‘* Master” Robert Cantwell in the chair, 
and many well known in the craft around him; 
and long may the honourable court of this 
honourable Company meet to dispense charity 
and foster good feelings; maintaining their 
ancient motto, “In God is all our trust,” and 


engrafting on their laws of old-time whatever | 


may be necessary to fit them for the present. 





ON SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES AT 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Kart pE Grey is continuing his works of 
maintenance at Fountains 


exploration and 
Abbey, and on the 29th May his lordship gave, 


* Solt Deo honor et glorta.” 
| As many of these tiles have been severely 
‘burnt, apparently by large fires being kindled on 
ithe floor of the nave and transept, and as the 
/earth in several places is quite black with ashes, 
I have no doubt but that when the abbey was 
pillaged, great bonfires were made of the wooden 
Sourcieaee and screens, and the lead of the 
roofs was melted into “pigs,” for more con- 
‘venient carriage. A passage in a curious letter, 
‘published by Sir Henry Ellis, is highly illus- 
trative of this idea, and gives a complete picture 
| of the destruction that took place at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries. 

The writer, who lived in Yorkshire, says, “It 
would have made a heart of flint to have melted 
and wept to have seen the breaking-up of the 

house, and their sorrowful departing; and the 
sudden spoil that fell the same day of their 
\departure from the house. And every person 
had everything good-cheap, except the poor 
monks, friars, and nuns, that had no money to 
‘bestow of anything, as it appeared, by the sup- 
/pression of an abbey, hard by me, called the 
| Roche Abbey; a house of white monks, a very 
fair-builded house, all of freestone, and every 
house vaulted with freestone, and covered with 
lead (as the abbeys was in England, as well as 
ithe churches be). At the breaking-up whereof 
‘an uncle of mine was present, being well ac- 
quainted with certain of the monks there; and 
when they were put forth of the house, one of 
the monks, his friend, told him that every one 


| of the convent had given to him his cell wherein 


he lied; wherein was not anything of price, but 
his bed and apparel, which was but simple and 
of small price ; which monk willed my uncle to 
\that is worth money to my use.’ ‘No!’ said 
ihe, ‘give me ij": for my cell door, which was 
| mever made with v*” 
know not what to do with it’ (for he was a 
‘young man unmarried, and then neither stood in 
‘need of houses nor doors). But such persons as 
‘afterwards bought their corn and hay, or such 
‘like, found all the doors either open, or the locks 
and shackles plucked away,* or the door itself 
taken away, went in and took what they found, 
jand filched it away. 


| “Some took the service books that lied in 
ithe church, and Jaid them upon their waine- 
| coppes to piece the same; some took windows 
of the hayleith and hid them in their hay; and 
likewise they did of many other things; for 
{some pulled forth the iron hooks out of the 
‘walls that bought none, when the yeomen and 
' gentlemen of the country had bought the timber 
‘of the church. For the church was the first 


| buy something of him, who said, ‘I see nothing 


‘No,’ said my uncle, ‘1! 


at the Institute of British Architects, some |thing that was put to the spoil; and then the 
particulars of the most recent discoveries. |abbot’s lodging, dorter and frater, with the 
Letters on the subject were also read from Mr, | cloister, and all the buildings thereabout within 
William Harrison, of Ripon. Some portions of | the abbey walls; for nothing was spared but 
these, understandable without drawings, we | the ox-houses and swine-cotes, and such other 
quote. |houses of office that stood without the walls, 
which had more favour showed than the very 
church itself; which was done by the advice of 


I have to apologise for not writing earlier 
res} 
~oK a . ai 1 see > ? oy P ! 
ogress at your Abbey of Fountains, but I} and Monuments. 
have been waiting until the works had 
eressed as far as 


| t would have pitied any 
the middle transept : “ted sate nome ageeogs | “it “i he bee so 
according to the MS, Chronicle deposited among | down of the spare; ead when the lead was tore 

g spars ; and when the lead was torn 


your lordship’s archives, it appears that most of | off and cast down into the church, and the! 


the abbots, after the year 1435, were buried in|tombs in the church all broken (for in most 
the transept, or at the east end of the nave. | abbeys were divers noble men and women, yea, 
aes as yet, the excavators have only wn-|in some abbeys, kings, whose tombs were re- 
covered two tombstones, one of which (that of | garde ore the ’ ; , 
wuoit Wines 4055) cn kad cae i : | garded no more than the tombs of all other 
Abbot Kipon, 1405) we had seen in the partial | inferior persons for to what end should they 
openings that took place in 1841, * te. | stand, when the church over them was not 

A fragment of a gravestone turned up in the 


.) : it 2+ mer rendior ice teksts bor ; : 
rubbi 1 of the south transept is inscribed | either spoiled, carped away, or defaced to the 
@rate proa’va:” I hope more of this stone | uttermost . 
ses ae i pe ie eae - es ° | conn r . 
—_— pound: it is of ime stone —date late in| The persons that cast the lead into fodders 
t “ we - or early in the sixteenth ceutury. | plucked up all the seats in the choir, wherein 
. bots Darnton aud Huby (1479-1526) appear | the monks sat when they said service, which 
to peg vag portions of the transept aud | were like to the seats in minsters, and burned 
“sa = L Oe same pattern as those |them, and melted the lead therewithall, al- 
ini in aoe “€ the ee house: one has though there was wood plenty within a flight- 
1@ aTiMsS OG ie abbey—three 10rse-sho oo -i8 ‘of B F 7] “a i ‘ C 
waite fe diet a os es—sur | Shot of them, for the Abbey stood among the 
rounlee BY Nhat beautiful and appropriate | woods and the rocks of stone, in which rocks 
mscription, “ Genedicite 4Fontes Domino :” the | Shai AG tha AnRAiGeD, as a a a 
other has a mitre : ; | get sb ong 1 > s It may not Le uninteresting to state that the late Ralph 
ali as “ry 4 1d a crosier ona shield, im- | Tinsley, of Fountains—for many years the burly blacksmith at 
paling Hu VS Initials, M.H.: and his favourite | Studley Hall—purchased of his predecessor, or his executors, a 
: ae sacar Oe eae ? fod quantity of old iron—door-hinges, staples, and crooks— 
* A collection of these by Mr. Godwin leorintad i which the said predecessor had wrenched from the Abbey walls, 
M2 3 vin is printed inthe Archeo-| Ralph used to declare that it was the toughest iron he ever 

worked up. 








a 


pecting the interesting excavations now in | Cromwell, as Fox reporteth in his book of Acts 


| spared for their cause ?); and all things of price | 


away and there hid; so that every person bent 
himself to filch and spoil what he could, yea, 
even such persons were content to spoil them that 
seemed not two days before to allow their reli- 
gion, and do great worship and reverence at 
their mattins, masses, and other service, and al] 
other their doings, which is a strange thing to 
say, that they could this day think it to be the 
house of God, and the next day the house of 
‘the devil; or else they would not have been so 
/ready to have spoiled it. 
|. “For the better proof of this my saying, I 
\demanded of my father, thirty years after the 
| Suppression, which had bought part of the 
timber of the Church, and all the timber in the 
/steeple, with the bell frame, with others his 
partners therein (in the which steeple hung viij. 
| yea ix. bells; whereof the least but one could 
not be bought at this day for xx'* which bells I 
did see hang there myself more than a year 
after the Suppression), whether he thought well 
| of the religious persons and of the religion then 
‘used? And he told me yea; for, said he, I did 
see no cause to the contrary. ‘ Well,’ said I, 
. ‘then how came it to pass you was so ready to 
destroy and spoil the thing that you thought 
well of ? ‘What should I do® said he. ‘ Might 
I not, as well as others, have some profit of the 
spoil of the Abbey? for I did see all would 
away, and therefore I did as others did.’ And 
thus much upon my own knowledge touching 
the fall of the said Roche Abbey.”—MS. Cole, 
vol. xii. Ellis, TI. iit, 35. 
Shortly after writing the letter in January, : 
few curious discoveries caused me to delay 
\sending it, in order that I might forward fl 
ditional information. 

The rest of the gravestone beginning “ @rate 
-proa’’a” has been liciter in the south 
transept. The inscription, in fine black letter, 
| shows it to have covered the remains of Brother 
John Rypon “ ris Joh'is Rypon,” a monk, I 
suspect, and uot the abbot of that name. Un- 
fortunately, the portion of the stone that would 
have furnished us with the title and dignity of 
'** Brother John” is broken. The date, too, is 
gone, except the name of the month (March), 
and the last figure of the year of our Lord ...4. 

I have since discovered, after a minute ex- 
amination of the base of the holy-water stoup, 
that its marble basin is xow used as the baptismal 
font in Aldfield Chapel. It is most beautifully 
carved, and is evidently the work of the 
marble-mason of the abbey during the erection 
of the choir and lady chapel (1204, 1245), who 
is styled in the charters of that date, “ Thomas, 
| Marmorarius de Sawley.” 

_ _A screen once crossed the nave from pillar to 
pillar. In a space in the thickness of this 

screen a very curious discovery has been made, 

viz. a number of large earthenware jars \aid on 

their sides, an pe in the base of the 
, wall, a very few inches below the level of the 
floor. They were filled with charcoal ashes, 
‘but at present it has puzzled us all to discover 
| their use. 

At the west-end of the nave, and a few feet 
in front of the pillars, we have found one or 
two of the processional stones.* They are of 
Morkar limestone, about 2 feet 3 inches square, 
with a ring lined out in the centre. On these 
stones the abbot and brethren arranged them- 
_selves prior to proceeding to perform service in 
the choir. The stone on which the abbot stood 
was in the middle, at the west end, only a few 
feet from the west door. Similar stones were 
‘formerly visible at the west-end of the nave of 
York Cathedral. 

Bases of stone altars have been discovered 
fixed to the pillars of the nave. Two pillars 
have brackets for the images of the saints to 
| whom these altars were dedicated. One altar 
_(no doubt a wooden one) was placed on a small 
platform of tiles a foot higher than the floor of 
the rest of the church, 
| But the most curious discovery of all is the 
existence of a “Galilee” or west porch. To 
our astonishment we found that this porch had 
occupied the whole breadth of the west front 


|—_——— 


| * A minute investigation has since shown that the processional 
stones at Fountains are fifty-two in number. They range in two 

| Straight lines 7 feet distant from the bases of the nave pillars—the 

| pathway between them being 12 feet 8 inches wide. The cross 

| bearer’s stone is in the middle, at the east end of the range, 
ninety fect distant from the abbot’s standing-place. 
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(70 feet). I suspect, from the remains of the | Ebor, the eighth abbot, in 1203, to project the 


architectural fragments, that it had a series of| erection of the new choir. 


interlacing arches, with double shafts, and that 
this arcade was always open to the air. 

The wall in which the pots are deposited is 
evidently the base of a passage in the thickness 
of the old screen, which might be entered by a 
doorway in the side walk of the entrance 


through the screen, the floor Laas a step or two | 
k There | 
is a small room in the thickness of the choir | 


below the general level of the church. 


screen at Ripon Minster, on the north side— 
the similar space on the south side being occu- 


ay by the stone staircase leading to the organ | 
oft. The screen in the church at Fountains | 


not only crossed the nave from pillar to pillar, 
but it also occupied the space of the last arch 
of each side aisle of the nave. 
vases are laid in the wall on their sides, em- 
bedded in mortar. The depth of each vase is 


from 12 to 14 inches; the diameter across the | 
widest part 10 inches ; the mouth 6 or 7 inches | 


diameter. The necks of those in the west wall 


protruded slightly from the masonry ; those in | 


the north wall, when perfect, projected a little 
further. 
The presence of the charcoal in and around 


the vases will not, I fear, assist us in coming to | 
any conclusion as to the real use of them It | 
may have been the embers of the fires (fed by | 


the stalls and other lattice work) when the lead 
was melted at the dissolution of the monastery. 
Charcoal was also observed on several parts of 
the floor of the nave. Cinders were also found 


én very small quantities, mixed with charcoal in| 


large quantities, in the pots or near them. It 


may be well to remark, that the whole of the | 


depressed space in front of the wall in which 
the spots are imbedded, was filled with charcoal. 
It is my opinion that the charcoal has nothing 
to do with the purpose or use to which the pots 
have been put. We know, from written record, 
that the lead from the roof at Fountains was 
melted into “ pigs,” and the remains of a small 
furnace (evidently post-reformation work) were 
found, in making the recent excavations, 
attached to one of the pillars of the nave, zear 
to the place where the pots were discovered. 
In fact, charcoal was found strewed in large 
and small quantities over the floor of the nave 
and transepts. 

The “written record” alluded to, is in the 
muniment room at Studley Royal; and it dis- 
closes the fact that a man was prosecuted for 


stealing “pigs” of lead from the Abbey at | 


Fountains, in the time of Sir Richard Gresham, 
who had the site granted to him shortly after 
the dissolution. 

I think these pots have been placed for some 
local use, which it is now impossible to guess. 
Their position proves that they could not be of 
much use for holding oil, or any liquid. They 
must have been intended to receive some dry 
substance, that could easily be taken out by the 
hand. One visitor, the other day, asserted that 
there was a similar instance in Durham Cathe- 
dral. But I cannot hear that such is actually 
the case. Mr. Walbran has written to the 
Rey. Jas. Raine (the librarian of the cathedral) 
on the subject, but a reply has not yet come to 
hand. Mr. Raine’s able and learned little book 
on Durham Cathedral says nothing on the 
subject.* 

our lordship remarks, that this screen across 
the nave would have thrown the whole of the 
transept, north and south, into the choir. This 


arrangement was not uncommon, particularly in | 


the Norman period ; but the choir would only 
cross the transept, and the north and south 
ends would be screened from the middle space, 
the breadth of the nave, or perhaps the breadth 


of the nave and aisles : the choir of Westminster | 


Abbey is continued into the nave, as far as the 
Jifth pillar from the east. 

Before the erection of the beautiful choir and 
Lady Chapel at Fountains, we know from the 
Abbey Chronicle (written by Hugh, a monk of 
Kirkstall, between 1225 and 1247) that the 
Norman choir was a contracted space, and too 
small for the “wausual” number of monks 
officiating at that period. This caused John de 





* Mr. Raine has communicated with Mr. Walbran on the sub- 
ject. He says there is nothing of the kind in Durham Cathedral. 
All traces of ancient arrangement on the floor have been 
obliterated. 


The pots or | 


The plan* of 
| Kirkstall Abbey Church—a daughter of Foun- 
| tains, and built under the superintendence of 
ithe brethren of the latter house, gives the best 
‘idea of what the plan of Fountains was, pre- 
| vious to the days of John de Ebor. The church 
at Kirkstall has never been altered in plan from 
its Norman form. Insertions of perpendicular 
windows, and the addition of a story in the 
same period (temp. Henry VII.), to the centre 
|tower, have taken place; but in plan the 
|chureh is as it was first built, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it was copied from 
Fountains. 

If we dig a slight trench down the centre of 
either the north or south aisles of the choir at 
Fountains, from east to west (where the pave- 
ment is all gone, and where we can do no 
harm), we shall very probably discover the site 
of the eastern wall of the old choir, for 1 know 
that in several instances, where similar elonga- 
tions have occurred, the old walls were only 
pulled down to the exact level of the floor.+ 

Just outside the newly-discovered west porch 
three beautiful perforated plates of lead have 
| been found: two are exactly alike. We found 
a similar fragment of lead in excavating the 
abbot’s house, but its style of design was a 
century later than these now discovered, which 
may be referred to the Decorated period 
(a.p. 1290—1390). A like relic was found in 
clearing out the abbey at Sawley. The one I 
have drawn weighs 2} 0z. The other two weigh 
slightly over 3 oz. each. They are perforated, 
and both sides bear the same design. We at 
first imagined that these curious relies had been 
used for the purpose of more readily covering 
ithe panels of Aumbrye doors, or fine and small 
| screen work, with elaborate tracery. Supposing 
|the wooden surface to be first coloured with 
bright vermilion or ultramarine, this leaden 
tracery work, well silvered or gilt, would pro- 
duce a rich effect. But the fact of the plates 
|being alite o# BoTH surfaces, destroys this 
theory. They may have been pafferus moulded 
and cast in lead by the designers in the middle 
ages, and sold to the ecclesiastics or their archi- 
| tects, as new styles arose during the progress of 
|Gothie architecture. At all events, they are 
very curious and valuable relics, and, if not 
taken into your lordship’s private collection, 
will be interesting objects in the abbey museum. 

I would draw attention to the fact that the 
highest inscription on the tower has never yet 
been deciphered, partly on account of its posi- 
tion, but more particularly of its decayed eondi- 
tion. I have read portions of it through a good 
telescope ; but it is impossible to make it out 
clearly, unless an experienced person were face 
to face with it. It may only be a religious 
| inseription—perhaps a repetition of those below 
—but, to judge of other examples I have read 
of and seen, it is not improbable that it may 
contain some information of importance, his- 
torically, as regards the abbey. A similar black 
letter inseription on the south-west tower of 
York Cathedral bears the name of the “ 77rea- 
surer,” John Birmingham. 
folding from the top, this inscription at Foun- 
tains might easily be reached and read. 

In conclusion, I would add, that I sincerely 
hope and trust that the noble and spirited 
example set by your lordship, not only in this 
great work, but also in the lesser one on the 
banks of the Ribble, will be speedily followed 
by other proprietors of our monastic remains. 
| The time has arrived when this should be acecom- 
plished. Very few abbeys now present the 
same appearance as those of Fountains, Sawley, 
and Jervaulx. It is sad to call to mind the 
present state of Byland, Rivaulx, Kirkstall, 
| Mount Grace, Guisborough; Easby, Coverham, 
and a score of others I could mention. Their 
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* See “Sharpe’s Architectural Parallels; Ground Plans,” 
Vol. I 

+ His lordship having expressed a wish that the termination o 
the Norman choir should be sought for,on Monday (5th June 
1854), after half an hour's excavation, it was found, together with 
the eastern walls of the first north and south chapels. It differs 
slightly from that at Kirkstall, inasmuch as these sirs¢ chapels, on 
either side, are longer than the others, Its extent and position 
indicated on the plan. Mr. Walbran discovered the Norman 
choir at Sawley shortly after the completion of the excavations 
there. 

t Professor Willis states that these perforated lead plates are 
nothing more nor less than ventilators; and he has seen similar 
specimens yet occupying their original position in old windows, 

. 





With a little seaf- | 


‘storied pavements, the tombs and graves of our 
old patriots and dignified ecclesiastics, and the 
‘architectural fragments of their superb but 
“bare and viaal choirs,” yet lie shrouded in 
the rubbish which “ an undistinguishing reforma- 
tion has heaped on their heads.” 

Wituiam Harrison. 





ST. GILES. 
Sr. Gites’ has always been a pet theme with 
architects and builders, and considermg how 
wide its “fields” are for the introduction of 
their improvements, this is not surprising. Its 
ast history hangs about it like an ill odour, 
1owever, in spite of its model lodging-house and 
its baths and washhouses. 
forget that olden time, before criminals became 
aristocratic, and went farther west to be hanged, 
when St. Giles had the honour of rearing the 
ribbet, and it was within its pre- 
vietim of Jack Ketch stopped to 
drink his last eup of ale—in this world—sur- 
led » doubt, by a crowd of friends and 
1 1 


rounas 3 
vitants of the dens and caves 


One cannot quite 


metropolitan 


cincts that t 


] aime ® 
admirers, 


within sight of the George-street building. The 
Ende ll-str t Baths, too presided over by that 
helmeted and togaed Roman, clothed im his 
native ¢ nt, a little desponding under the 
weight of the pediment over his head, but still, 


hh 
with his friend with the crook, daringly defiant 


{ f all Tie aning or consistency hay e not quite 
. . , . 

washed iwav all traces from the surroundings 

} > , +) " . 

alleys of t | older t 


when the Hos} ifal 





for Lepe I 1 n Matilda, wife to the fin 
Henry, sto th -M and ft m wh its pe seut 
name is derived ; : Ly tempting as the t! ‘ 
may be, it is quite another St. Giles to which 
having nowexhaust d my little antiquarian |e 
I am about to « lly yur al i 

Down in the * gard hh of | NLD l 2 D 
shire—after climbing high hills and traversing 
great moois, which would be exceedingly bean 
tiful, even It wintt r time, if thev were not rivei 
up to, and desp tically ruled over by, a ruthless 
north wind, there winds a little stream called 


the Allen. What spirit of com ion-pl te he « 
corrupted it I know not, but it onee went by 
the name of the Ela», or Fawn, which aptly 
described its clear waters bounding over the 
pebbles in its course. On th hanks of this 
stream stands our present St. Giles, in the 
parish of Winbourne St. Giles, Upwinbourne, 
Upwinbourne Malmaynes, or U pwimbourne 
Pleev.—U pwinbourne, in contra-distinction to 
Winbourne itself, which lies low r,—Upwin- 
bourne Malmaynes, because, long long ago, when 
Edward I. wasking, the house and estate belonged 
to the Malmaines, of whom, however, nothing is 
recorded, save that they came trom tla pshire,— 
Upwinbourne Plecy, because still in the days of 
Edward I. it passed into the han ls of Robert de 
Pleev, a near relative of the Earl of Warwick,— 
Winbourne St. Giles, I suppose, after the 
Plecy family had dwindled down to 
* One fair daughter, and no more,” 


who gave her hand and fortune to a Cornish 
gentleman of the name of Hamelyn. It was a 
female descendant again who brought this 
estate into the family of its present owners, for 
Egidia Hamelyn, after having married a husband 
of the name of Thame or ‘lame, whom she sur- 
vived, made the second venture with Robert 
Ashley, a Wiltshire gentleman. By him she had 
three children, when he too died. This lady 
appears to have been nothing daunted, however, 
in her matrimonial career, for she returned 
again to the old stock, and took as a third hus- 
band a second Thame, whose Christian name 
was Thomas. The children of her second hus- 
band increased and multiplied, and their family 
tree has spre ad into two branches, one boasting 
amonest its historic names James Harris, first 
earl of Malmesbury, and the other Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, first earl of Shaftesbury, in 
whose family the ancient manor-house and park 
of Winbourne St. Giles, at present remain. 
| This manor-house is interesting more from its 
lage and the great names with which it has been 


is} connected, than from any beauty or merit of its 


lown. The walls of this “parallelogram in three 
parts,” as it is described in the “County 
History,” are ornamented only by cheerless 
rows of monotonous windows, and a coating of 
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THE BUILDER. 


mr old friend Roman cement. The angles are | hody to repress the excesses of either side), 
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'ON THE INFLUENCE OF DETAIL ON 


leadeaied d by massive quoins of the same! soldiers paced its halls, where ladies and carpet | GENERAL DESIGN. 

terial. and along line of battlemented roofs knights had stood before, and they, in their, THE OXFORD AND WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
rotect it from any attempted siege on the part tum, shifted with the changing fortunes of its | SOCIETIES. — 
\f the eawing rooks in the neighbouring trees. | master, and gave place to the lank looks and} Twese societies held a meeting last week at 
The building has a sober brown appearance, sober garb of the Puritans. Courted by both Coventry, the venerable archdeacon in the chair. 
which looks well against the eatin green. parties, and mistrusted by both parties, placed |The president delivered an opening address ; 
Parterres or flower gardens there are none. A. in high commands, and disgraced, by both par- the Rev. G. A. Poole read a paper on Bagiuton 
little sort of nursery-ground, and one or two. ties, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper seems yet to Church; the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford a paper 
ercen-houses supply a few pot flowers, which are have been more consistent than the times in| on Heraldry in Churches, and then the Hon. F. 
placed on bark or wirework stands, by the side which he lived. He is said to have been inor- | Lygon read a discourse on the Influence of 
of the ornamental water. There wants the grace dinately ambitious; but there is generally a Detail on General Design, the greater part of 


even of an imitation of naturein this arrangement. system in ambition, and there was but little in 
Now in the king’s | 


u 
The water, however, whether arranged by nature the career of this man. 
4 } 


or art, is excellent, tumbling over little falls, confidence and of his party; now passing over | 
winding through narrow passes into deep shaded to that of the parliament, but yet refusing to 


dells, where it looks dark as night, yet clear as bring the secrets of the other side over with 
erystal, and spreading into a miniature lake in him; now fighting at the head of fifteen hun- 
front of the house, where the teal and widgeon dred men in his own county on the popular 
and wild duck flock as unconcerned as though side; now assisting the restoration, and finally 


the wild moor still surrounded them, and not taking his place as Lord Chancellor under the 
the shade even of a Malmaines, a Plecy, or a new régime; and this not for long—he and a 


Shaftesbury had ever wandered on the bank.’ court so corrupt could not long be friends, so 
Girting the park there is a double belt of pine that his last public appearance is at his trial 
trees, tal al solemn, and between them a wide on a groundless charge of high treason, and then 
walk or/ drive, carpettcd with thick soft turf. he retires to Holland to die. 
This deficious monotony is, they say, ten miles here in his Chancellor’s robes. There are two 
long, but I should doubt it. Tt is a pleasant’ portraits by Lely of the second earl and countess, 

i that, in the glimmering the lady with that décolté, dégagé air, peculiar 


place, and it is here 


twilight or when the noonday sun sheds a to that age and painter,—two large landscapes | 
chequered glory on the turf beneath, the Cory- by Salvator Rosa, and many smaller pictures of | 


dons and Phillises of the neighbourhood come | more or less merit. Amongst the more modern 


to walk and, chat on subjects but little adapted additions, are two Canalettos, which I would 
to the scientific columns of this jowmal. Before even submit to be an earl to possess. In the 
entering the house there is one more object library there is a portrait of old Henry Hastings, 
which remains to be noticed, and that is the related to the Earls of Huntingdon, with a 
grotto.” I forget whether it is said to be the | sketch of his character, supposed to have been 
first or second in England, but if it be the first, | written by the first Earl of Shaftesbury. It is 
I am sure the second need not be jealous. It’ a curiosity in its way, but too long for further 
is said to have cost 10,000/.; to be composed’ notice here. There are busts and portraits of a 
of goodness knows how many million shells; ) more recent earl, who, if his career be neither 
and to have taken two years to construct, dur-|so splendid nor so varied as his illustrious 
ing which time no one saw it save one man, | ancestor, will still take his place in the history 


« 


who was employed to assist in the work, and) of our land as one of the remarkable and leading | 


the Countess of Shaftesbury, who conceived men of the time. There is a portrait, too, of a 
the glorious idea. It is even said that a great | countess of 1854, more beautiful by far than 
portion of the shells were fixed by her own fair | that Dorothy of 1684, and with a grace and 
hands, but this must be a mistake, for they are lady-like air which ought to put that bold person 
put on in an ordinary way, which might have been | to the blush. 
done by her ladyship’s dairy-maid. 


‘To tell the | doorway by Inigo Jones, complete the artistic 
truth 


(if one might do so to a lady and a) embellishments of the place. 
countess), this building deserves to be called} I have not complimented St. Giles on its 
“‘ Her Ladyship’s Folly,” heaps of money having | personal appearance, and if my readers are of 
been spent and no result obt ined. The grace-| the same opinion as myself they will consider 
ful curves of the shells are pretty i : 
alternate pearl and blush tints of their trans-| I am happy to be able to inform them that that 
parent sides, but lighted up it can only resemble | improvement is being carried out. At present, 
the tinsel and glitter of the last scene in a pan- | the house is in that “ grubby ” condition which 
tomime, and when grim daylight steals in, it is to precede its “butterfly” state. Any beauty 
looks still more like that delusive splendour. | which it may hereafter possess will be entirely 
Tam not, in general, fond of the insides of | due to Mr. P. C. Hardwick, the architect to the 
strange houses even when they are noblemen’s | present alterations, for it certainly had none 
seats, and there is nothing in this particular one Sites: Two towers break its former monotony, 
to form an exception to the generalization. I|and form a pretty feature as you approach. 
should prefer, then, to linger outside where the High-pitched French roofs take the place of the 
country is so beautiful, but does not Mr. old flat constructions. The battlements remain, 
Hutchins, in his eounty history, tell me that! although guns placed at them would have to 
“the apartments below stairs are esteemed stand on end, but then this is hypercritical, as 
some of the best in England?” Being in, let us| architectural battlements have nothing to do 
hope that during the last half-century, since with guns. A new saloon and dining-room will 
Mr. Hutchins wrote, some little improvement be added, and some of the scagliola obstructions 
in English “apartments below stairs” have | cleared away, with various other additions and 
been made, for here there is not much to boast alterations, which, when completed, will no 
of,—rooms that would be large if they were doubt make such a transformation as shall 
not eut up into two by rows of scagliola equally astonish the traducers and the admirers 
columns, others that would be lofty if they of the old place. 
were not brought down in appearance to an| The works are being ecarricd out by Messrs. 
ordinary level by heavily-enriched plastering, | H. and R. Holland, of London, and the work- 
carving that might be good if you could see it| men employed there have on more than one 
for the gilding with which it is overlaid. Still occasion been regaled at the expense of the earl 
they are interesting rooms for their pictures) with a half-holiday, games of cricket, and good 
aud their associations. There was business and | old English cheer. They have a supply of books 
bustle here in the time of the eivil wars of | too from his lordship’s library, and their earthly 
Charles IL. during y ‘ 
Shaftesbury, then Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Builder regularly taken in for their perusal. 
played so conspicuous and varied a part. First | 
when attempting a reconciliation scheme be- 
tween the king and the people by a system of! 
mutual concession, which was frustrated at the | ,, SCARCTTY OF Lanour tn Canapa.—Mr. Buchanan, 
outset by the jealousy of thenkadaae nian. tiie the chief emigration agent at Quebec, in a letter to 
indeed, it would have been at the RE ie Captain Keele, of Glasgow, says,—‘“ Labour and ser- 
by the falseness of one of the contracting par- vice here are not to be had. I could employ 5,000 
ties. St. Giles was gay with bright coleuns (a irene ey eee 
and cavalier feathers then. When the “Club- Mech ee otes oe rete Porat FB Bras 
men” were associated (a sort of pers z “ ie echanics are also very much wanted of all descrip- 
€ u 4 neutral | tious ; wages from one to two dollars per day.” 





His portrait is 


A chimney-piece, a ceiling, and a_ 


, as also the that there is plenty of room for improvement. | 


which the first Earl of happiness is consummated by two copies of the | 


which we quote. 

“Tt is, 1 believe, a principle now almost uni- 
versally admitted, that all works of art, whether 
consciously or unconsciously to the mind of the 
artist, do nevertheless in their style and design 
‘set forth the tendency of his mind; and when a 

similar result oecurs in works of the same date, 
we conclude that it indicates some similarity of 
temper in the tone of the artists and their em- 
ployers, and thence we are able to deduce with 
more or less accuracy the prevailing temper and 
spirit of the age. And as this is true of other 
_arts, so especially of architecture, which embo- 
dies and absorbs all other arts. The hut of the 
savage at once proclaims the absence as well of 
civilization and refinement as of advanced me- 
chanical skill on the part of its unpolished 
owner. On the other hand, the pyramids of 
Egypt, and the gorgeous palaces of Nineveh, 
unsupported as the latter are by all documentary 
evidence, announce at once that their designers 
eminently possessed intellectual eultivation and 
also considerable mechanical resources, and, at 
the same time, there is a grandeur and vastness 
about them which enue the despotic autho- 
rity necessary to control those large masses of 
mankind who laboured in the ereetion of such 
enormous piles. Architecture is a petrifaction, 
not only of religion, but of bistory and mind; 
and that architecture must indeed be rude 
/and barren which does not yield us some infor- 
‘mation of the tone and charaeter which pro- 
duced its development. The buildings of Greece 
yet tell of the artistic taste and intellectual re- 
finement which pervaded that small and won- 
drous portion of the earth. The severe Dorie 
and the graceful Ionic, no less than the dialects 
of the same name, reveal somewhat of the irre- 
concilable differences between the two races. 
*The Doric character,’ says Miller, in his his- 
tory of the Dorians, ‘created the Doric arebi- 
tecture. ..... thus, in this creation of art, 
_we find expressed the peculiar bias of the Doric 
race to strict rule, simple proportion, and pure 
harmony.’ Obvious as is this instance, the 
principle will hold true in a more remarkable 
manner of Christian art in our own country. 
The enduring and quiet simplicity of Saxon 
architecture acquired a richness not its own 
when the accomplished Norman brought more 
decorative skill to lavish on the ruder structures 
of his conquered foe; and the pointed arch 
realized that which both Norman and Saxon 
struggled to achieve, namely, the development 
of vertical lines, when the second pointed style 
exhibited the perfection of Christian art, and 
expressed ‘the beauty of holiness’ in the ages 
of Faith. So, again, in the third pointed style, 
the monotony of huwan worldliness and selfish- 
ness is produced and reproduced, and its stiff- 
ness and secular character creep out through 
all the gorgeous details, which shed a borrowed 
lustre over its decaying life, and at last the 
| debased style of Elizabeth and James is no less 
‘the natural result of the splendid meagreness 
‘and unspiritual bombast which belonged to 
|Tudor architecture, than the subsequent out- 
break of Puritans against Church and State 
| legitimately resulted from the loosening of be- 
lief and pandering to the pride of human intel- 
lect, which was the immediate result of the 
Reformation. And yet later, the classical taste 
of the last century is announced by the affecta- 
a ss pseudo-imitation of the ancients, which 
induced our grandfathers and great dfathers 
to destroy and neglect, <i, those 
triumphs of medisval faith and skill which it is 
our proudest boast to imitate, cherish, and re- 
store. And still more recently the lesson is 
not less instructive: medieval artists had ex- 
hausted their skill, and left none behind to hand 
on the great principles which guided them. 
Wren and his coadjutors had striven to infuse 
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life and spirit into reproductions of foreign art, 
at once alien from the character of the Enelish. 
and unsuited to a borrowed home: but they had 
striven in vain, and so their efforts to renovate 
architecture languished and failed. & 
ever, there were, even then, who discerned the 
absurdity of reviving in England the exploded 


5 how - 


beauties of the Pagan world, but yet they had! 


not earnestness or power to summon from the 
tomb the spirit which animated the great men 
of the middle ages, and so arose the school of 
modern Gothic, whose apostle was Wyatt, the 
devastator of Salisbury. 
this age (to appropriate from another subject 


the very apposite words of Mrs. Jameson) the | 


spirit of the work, whether the conception were 


properly characteristic of the subject, or of the | 


time ;—whether the design was modified by the 
individuality of the artist or by received con- 


ventionalisms,’—of such things there was no | 
account, and the accepted mode of devising a| 


Gothic pile was, what I hope to be pardoned for 
venturing to term, com-p7/e-ation. 
was conveyed from one source, a crocket from 
another, a gargoyle froma third ; and these were 
applied to the shell of a building which critics 
were forthwith summoned to come and admire. 
And thus we have gone stumbling on, till Mr. 
Pugin, whose loss we can never sufficiently 
deplore, sounded the trumpet, and _ raised 


@ crusade against the modern Gothic. The 


principle adopted has been to select a few 


shafts, the window from the ‘ Glossary of Ar- | 
chitecture,’ several pinnacles, a buttress or! 


two, large or small, and having mixed these well 
together inwarious proportions, to produce the 
whole to an astonished world as a masterpiece 
of Gothie art, far superior to the works of 
Wykeham ; if it isa building that is required, or 
if furniture (for the game convenient method of 
course does for both) jfar more convenient and 
suitable and beautiful than our benighted ances- 
tors ever dreamt of using. And:thus it happens 
at the present time, that detail exereises such an 
influence over general design. Artists borrow a 
certain amount of detail, and apply it to the 
object on hand, and forget that Mai, however 
calasaie and graceful an adjunct to a correct 
design, no more compensates for its absence 
than does the gorgeous binding of a worthless 
book compensate for the literary defects of the 
work. Take, for instance, the Houses of Par- 
liament : a gigantic tribute to the medieval taste 
of the day. Is that long unbroken front, so 
endless, and so monotonous, is that a building 
the design of which we can pronounce correct ? 
No one can deny that it is a costly failure,—a 
clever aggregation of sumptuous details, lack- 
ing, however, that animating coherence which 
alone imparts life to so vast a structure. It is 
sad to think of the vast sums lavished on this 
structure, and then to reflect that this outlay, 
if judiciously directed, might have produced an 
edifice to defy and surpass the proudest and 
stateliest of our forefathers’ works. And yet 
nothing, perhaps, has more contributed to the 
revival of correct primeiples of design than the 
erection of the Houses ef Parliament, because 
men have been brought to see and admit that 
mere knowledge of detail does not suffice ; and 
from the contemplation af these details they 
have been led to a jate more fully the 
harmony which medieval architects realized, 
and which we have failed to achieve. In 
adapting piecemeal the works of the past, we 
forget the dishonour and imsult we really offer to 
those we profess to tmitate and follow. If a 
Greek architect, such as reared the Parthenon, 
were required to construct a museum and 


library suited to England and its climate, does | 


any one suppose that he would produce anything 
like the a Buildings ? 
would repudiate with seorn the idea, that a 


number of columns, blocked-up windows, sham | 


door-ways, rich carving im front, and a dead 
brick wall behind, sh assume the name of 
classical architeeture—that architecture which, 
no less than that of the middle ages, was con- 
structed with reference to thevexigences of the 
climate and the manners of the people. It is, I 
believe, a well-known fact, that the architect of 


the British Museum drew out his plan and| 


erected the building without consulting any of 


the officers of the institution about the require- | 
ments of their separate departments ; and con- | 


ee 


‘In the eriticism of | 


A window | 


Surely not. He! 
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quently the interior arrangements have been 
arranged and re-arranged, and altered again at 
enormous ex} and the accommodation is 
still most inadequate and inconvenient. An 
of this kind tells more of the temper of 
the age than volumes of disquisitions. For an 
architect to behave thus, is to degrade his art, 
and still worse, it fosters the foolish notion that 
for a d sign to possess pretensions to heauty, it 
‘must also be inconvenient and expensive ; and 
this prevalent notion has very much tended to 
discourage a taste for art among those classes 
where its encouragement was most needed. 
Any work of art is only valuable so far as it 
proceeds from the mind; and this qualification 
cannot be said to belong to those accumulated 
masses of parts, for which the reputation of 
highest artistic excellence is so boldly chal- 
lenged. In a word, it would be well for us to 
remember the homely adage, ‘Fine feathers do 
not make fine birds.’ It is far better to have 
'a simple and correct design than to borrow the 
most Seautiful details, and to foist them on an 
ugly carease. Consistency and truth require this 
at our hands, and it is the very foundation of all 
that is magnificent and noble in architecture. 
Detail should always be subservient to the 
general design, and not unduly exalted, at the 
expense of all symmetry and propriety: the 
neglect of such would seem to be the chief cause 
of modern failures. We have not learnt to 
distinguish as rigidly as we ought between what 
is essential and what is merely superadded orna- 
ment; and since this is the prevailing fault, we 
should combat it by every means in our power, 
and regard with jealousy all irrelevant orna- 
mentation. The florid taste which has prevailed 
of late must be met and compensated for by 
proportionate severity, so only may we hope to 
reserve that combination of convenience and 
te which so admirably distinguishes medi- 
eval art; and I have insisted more particularly 
on what is termed medizeval art, because expe- 
rience has fully shown that in England, at-the 
present day, we can adopt no other style than 
that which our forefathers brought to such per- 
fection, unless we have recourse to most Iudi- 
crous expedients to soften down incongruities 
and discomfort. And it is the boast of England 
that in no other country did medisval art reach 
such perfection. Westminster and Ely, Win- 
chester and Worcester, when unmutilated by 
the spoiler, might safely defy all comparison. 
English embroidery was famed throughout 
Christendom ; and Professor Cockerell has satis- 
factorily shown that the unrivalled sculpture of 
Wells was in the main the work of Englishmen, 
and that too, says Flaxman, ‘two years after 
the birth of Cimabue, the restorer of painting 
in Italy : it seems to be the earliest specimen of 
such magnificent and varied sculpture that is to 
be found in Western Europe.’ Shall we then 
import from distant lands and other climes un- 
fitting ornaments and detail, whose individual 
beauty cannot compensate for their unreality ? 
Shall we covet distant forms of beauty merely 
because they are not, and never can be, ours ? 
Although we may mock their shape and pro- 
portions, and imitate their minutest graces, they 
will still be strangers in a strange land, and will 
plead silently mdeed, but the more earnestly, 
and bid us repent of the neglect and contempt 
we have shown to the choice treasures we 
possess of native art.” 


expense, 


Instance 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Northampton.—It has been resolved to open 
up the tower arches of St. Giles’s Church if a 


sary expense be realized within the next six 
weeks. 

Buckingham. —The foundation stone of the 
new church at the village of Akeley was laid on 
| Tuesday in last week. ‘The style of the church 
is Early English. It will have 250 sittings, 
with a small bell-turret. The total cost will be 
1,500/. Mr. Tarring is the architect. 

Eldersfield—The church of this place has had 
various repairs and restorations effected in it 
within the Vast few years, inéluding the renova- 
tion of spire, tower, and chancel, throwing open 
of arch, removal of gallery and of earth from 
walls, &c.; and the repair of north aisle and 





required balance of 150/. to make up the neces- | 


nave has just been completed. The pillars and , 


larches which divided the nave and north aisle 


have been rebuilt, a new roof placed on north 
aisle, twelve pews removed, and sixteen new 
oak sittings erected in their plaee. In the nave 
all the oak sittings have been restored, five 
pews removed, and replaced by oak sittings. 
The sittings in nave have been appropriated to 
the poor. The repairs already carried out will 
cost 820/. In order to complete the restoration 
of the church, a new roof and south wall would 
he required to nave, and new pinnacles to 
tower. 

Amblecote-—The church of Ambiecote, near 
Stourbridge, has been closed for some weeks, 
during which time, besides repairs of various 
kinds, there has been erected a stained glass 
window to the memory of the late Mr. James 
Foster, of Stourton Castle. 

Manehester—The new ehureh at Collyhurst 
rapidly progresses towards completion. It has 
been constructed from the designs of Mr. E. H. 
Shellard, of Manchester, architect, based on 
examples of Early Decorated architecture. It 
is in the form of a Latin cross, comprising a 
nave 116 feet 3 inches long (inside measure- 
ment), and 27 feet 6 inches wide, intersected 
immediately in front of the chancel by north 
and south transepts, with galleries, each tran- 
sept being 72 feet 9 inches by 26 feet 4 inches. 
The dimensions of the chancel are 26 feet by 
20 feet, and 34 feet in height: the floor is 
raised 18 inches above that of the nave. The 
roof of nave is 43 feet high from apex to floor, 
and the pitch is about 50 deg. The building, 
according to the local Courier, is not exactly 
orthodox in respect to its aspects, as the site 
seems to have obliged the architect to dispose it 
some 40 deg. out of due east and west. On 
what is designated the north side, adjoining the 
chancel, there is the nucleus of a tower and 
spire, forming a principal entrance to the body 
and to the north transept gallery. This tower 
is 12 feet square, inside measurement, and has 
been run up to 18 feet 10 inches high, and then 
covered in, to remain unfinished, awaiting funds. 
It is to be 70 feet high from ground to finials 
decorating the top course, and above it a spire 
70 feet higher. An arch has been ‘edhe. 
the north side of the chancel, 16 feet high, 
10 feet 9 inches wide, and 4 feet 6 inches deep, 
the architect intending to lay a permanent floor 
from it over the interior area of the tower for 
the reception of an organ, and to arrange for a 
small choir in front. The roof is open-timbered, 
supported on stone corbels. The material of 
the roof and other woodwork is red Memel deal, 
stained and varnished. The seats are all open, 
with accommodation in nave and transepts with 
galleries for 1,078 persons, 415 free. A gallery 
at end of nave will hold 207 children, and the 
transept galleries 160 each. Externally the 
building is composed of parpomts with dress- 
ings of Yorkshire stone, from the Slaithwaite 
quarries, near Huddersfield: the stone for the 
internal work has been procured from the quar- 
ries of Sir Oswald Mosley, near the chureh. 
The site was presented by Sir Oswald Mosley. 
The building committee contracted with a firm 
in Manchester to erect the structure for 2,395/. ; 
but from some default in the contract, the 
works were re-let to Messrs. Eaton and Hollis for 
masonry, at 1,295/. and to Messrs. Burton and 
Son, for woodwork, at 1,450/.—a total of 
2.7452. and an increase of 350/.: m addition 
there were to be added for heating and gas appa- 


‘ratus, endowment fund (1,000/.), repairs, rail- 
‘ing, extras, architects’ commission, Xe. 2,169, 


forming a total of 4,764/. There is a deficiency 
of 1,615¢. 

Leigh.—Christ Chureh, Pennington, at Leigh, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester 


‘on Monday before last. It is in the late pointed 


style, and consists of a nave and aisles, a 
chaneel at the east, and a tower at the west 
end. The entrance doorway occupies the base 
of the tower. The nave (which is higher than 
the aisles, forming a clerestory) is divided inte 
six bays, each bay being marked by a buttress, 
and containing a large window: there are 
smaller windows with flat-pointed heads over 
those below in the clerestory. The chancel, 
which is divided into two bays, has a large win- 
dow in the east end. The walls throughout are 
finished with a plain parapet. The interior of 
the church is 71 feet long by 50 feet wide. The 
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chancel is 30 feet long. The nave is separated | 
from the aisles by six point¢d arches upon each 


| 
side, resting on stone piers.\ The pews and the 
timbers of the roofs are all stained dark, in imi- 
tation of oak. The children’s gallery is placed 
at the west end, opposite the tower. The 
church is sdalatedl to contain rather more 
than 800 sittings for adults and children. The 
contractor for the building was Mr. Mark Fog- 
gett, of Manchester. The architect was Mr. 
E. H. Shellard, of Manchester. The building 
committee have expended about 3,000/. in the 
erection and completion of the edifice. 
Ringley.—The church of St. Saviour, erected 
about two years since at Ringley, near Bolton, | 
from a design by Messrs. Sharp and Paley, of | 
Lancaster, was consecrated on Saturday before 
last. It is capable of accommodating 560 per- | 
sons. The style of this edifice is English | 
Gothic of the thirteenth century. The building | 
consists of a central nave and clerestory, 79 | 
feet 6 inches long by 20 feet wide, divided | 
from a north and south aisle, of same length, | 
and 12 feet wide, by an arcade of five stone | 
arches, and cylindrical piers and moulded capi- 
tals and bases ; the height to ridge of roof being | 
50 feet. A chancel, 30 feet 6 inches long and | 
20 feet wide, projects eastward from the nave, 
divided by a lofty stone arch. A porch on the 
north side and buildings for the vestry and 
organ on the south side of the chancel, com- 
plete the reneral plan of the church. The nave 
and aisles are filled with open benches, con- 
structed of red deal and stained. The roofs are 
all open, boarded, and framed with massive 
timbers. The exterior is simple and unpretend- 
ing. A range of three narrow windows and 
bell turret are prominent features im the west 
front, the sides and east gable possessing 
little ornament besides the windows. The 
eastern window is a triplet, glazed with the 
painted glass that filled the east window of the 
ancient chapel. The building was superintended & | 
by Mr. E. G. Paley, and has been erected at an 
expense of about 2,0002. 
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NEW SWINDON INSTITUTION AND 
MARKET. 

A Frew weeks ago we gave some notes of a 
visit to New Swindon, to see the first stone laid 
of a Literary Institution there, and we then 
promised a view of the intended structure. 
This we now give, together with a plan. 
The building is in course of erection by Mr. 
Streeter, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Roberts, architect, and comprises, as 
we then mentioned, a market for thirty-tivo 
shops, and standings for thirty stalls. Part is 
cover, with an octagonal roof 40 feet 
diameter, with a public fountain in the centre. 
On the lower floor of the main building there is 
a spacious reading-room, with book-room and 
coffee-room, or retiring-room, attached. A 
council-room, dining-hall with hot plates, hot 
and cold baths, and housekeeper’s apartments, 
are included. There is a spiral staircase in an 
attached tower leading to the hall, which occu- 
pies the entire upper floor, with a gallery and 
sereen at one end: at the other end is a stage 
for theatrical representations over the reading- 
room. 

We may add to these particulars, that the 
buildings are entirely of Swindon stone, with 
Bath stone dressings. The interior will be of 

lain blue lias stucco: the roof of the hall will 
be open, the timber stained and varnished. All 
the woodwork, fir and deal, is to be simply 
stained and varnished (no paint excepting to 
ironwork), and all timbers, where constructively 
used, are to be visible, and treated as ornaments. 

The ironwork is all to be wrought, for door- 
hinges and fastenings as well as for other i 
purposes. 

The architect is an advocate for the removal 
of the expired air from the floor-line, which in 2 
this building will be by forming an air-drain in a 
each end wall, the bottom being below the floor- i ¥ 
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level, and admitting the air by occasional perfo- 
rations in the skirtings. The air-drains com- te 
municate with a flue at each end, having a jet = 
of gas, causing a sufficient current to carry off 
the heavier gases. There will, however, be 
moveable windows in the roof. 
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chancel is 30 feet long. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by six pointed arches upon each 
side, resting on stone piers. The pews and the 
timbers of the roofs are all stained dark, in imi- 
tation of oak. The children’s gallery is placed 
at the west end, opposite the tower. The 
church is calculated to contain rather more 
than 800 sittings for adults and children. The 
contractor for the building was Mr. Mark Fog- 
gett, of Manchester. The architect was Mr. 
E. H. Shellard, of Manchester. The building 
committee have expended about 3,000/. in the 
erection and completion of the edifice. 





Ringley.—The church of St. Saviour, erected 
about two years since at Ringley, near Bolton, | 
from a design by Messrs. Sharp and Paley, of | 
Lancaster, was consecrated on Saturday before | 
last. It is capable of accommodating 560 per- | 
sons. The style of this edifice is English | 
Gothic of the thirteenth century. The building | 
consists of a central nave and clerestory, 75 
feet 6 inches long by 20 feet wide, ea 
from a north and south aisle, of same length, | 
and 12 feet wide, by an arcade of five stone | 
arches, and cylindrical piers and moulded capi- 
tals and bases ; the height to ridge of roof being 
50 feet. A chancel, 30 feet 6 inches long and | 
20 feet wide, projects eastward from the nave, 
divided by a lofty stone arch. A porch on the 
north side and buildings for the vestry and 
organ on the south side of the chancel, com- 
plete the general plan of the church. The nave 
and aisles are filled with open benches, con- 
structed of red deal and stained. The roofs are 
all open, boarded, and framed with massive 
timbers. The exterior is simple and unpretend- 
ing. A range of three narrow windows and 
bell turret are prominent features in the west 
front, the sides and east gable possessing 
little ornament besides the windows. The 
eastern window is a triplet, glazed with the 
painted glass that filled the east window of the 
ancient chapel. The building was superintended 
by Mr. E. G. Paley, and has been erected at an 
expense of about 2,000. 





NEW SWINDON INSTITUTION AND 
MARKET. 

A Frew weeks ago we gave some notes of a 
visit to New Swindon, to see the first stone laid 
of a Literary Institution there, and we then 
promised a view of the intended structure. 
This we now give, together with a plan. 
The building is in course of erection by Mr. 
Streeter, under the superintendence of - Mr. 
Edward Koberts, architect, and comprises, as 
we then mentioned, a market for thirty dro 
shops, and standings for thirty stalls. Part is 
under cover, with an octagonal roof 40 feet 
diameter, with a pablic fountain in the centre. 
On the lower floor of the main buiiding there is 
a spacious reading-room, with book-room and 
coffee-room, or retiring-room, attached. <A 
council-room, dining-hall with hot plates, hot 
and cold baths, and housekeeper’s apartments, 
are included. There is a spiral staircase in an 
attached tower leading to the hall, which oceu- 
pies the entire upper floor, with a gallery and 
screen at one end: at the other end is a stage 
for theatrical representations over the reading- 
room. 

We may add to these particulars, that the 
buildings are entirely of Swindon stone, with 
Bath stone dressings. The interior will be of 

lain blue lias stucco: the roof of the hall will 
be open, the timber stained and varnished. All 
the woodwork, fir and deal, is to be simply 
stained and varnished (no paint excepting to 
ironwork), and all timbers, where constructively 
used, are to be visible, and treated as ornaments. 

The ironwork is all to be wrought, for door- 
hinges and fastenings as well as for other 
purposes. 

The architect is an advocate for the removal 
of the expired air from the floor-line, which in 
this building will be by forming an air-drain in 
each end wall, the bottom being below the floor- 
level, and admitting the air by occasional perfo- 
rations in the skirtings. The air-drains com- 

municate with a flue at each end, having a jet 
of gas, causing a sufficient current to carry off 
the heavier gases. There will, however, be 
moveable windows in the roof. 














PLAN OF NEW SWINDON INSTITUTION AND MARKET, 
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Dear Mr. Eprror,—I want to say some-} 
thing to you, and I am sure you will listen, for 
the sake of my sex. There was such a zice 
ball at t Mansion House on Tuesday ; Lord 
Mayor Sydney managed it capitally; he had} 
tak« n pals, —_ | 
** And gadred him a meinie of his sort, 

To hoppe and sing, and maken swiche disport.” 


As a natural consequence, to take another line | 
from old Chaucer (and I like Chaucer, though 
he is so hard to read),— 

** Gret was the presse, and riche was th’ array.” 


There were all sorts of uniforms, and Indian 
princes, and beautiful women in diamonds (oh ! 
those diamonds, [ am sure I had to keep saying 
Thou shalt not covet,” &c. all the next day), 
and a good band, and I had plenty of dancing, 
and the flowers in the vestibule were so pretty, 
and there were nice little nooks, 
“ For whispering lovers made,” 


and everything was nice but one thing ; and that 
thing was the air in the Egyptian Hall. Oh! 
the headache next day a the lassitude ; 
simply and entirely for want of ventilation. Not | 
one little hole could I see in the ceiling to take | 
off the bad air produced by hundreds of lungs 
and thousands of lights. Do pray mention it-to 
our Lord Mayor, and get him to do something ; 
or perhaps Sheriff Wire, as he looks very good- 
natured, will interfere and provide for a supply 
of pure air next time. 

As | have not quite filled my paper, I’m deter- 
mined I will ask you why they don’t decorate 
the walls and ceilings of the Mansion House ? 
The plaster figures in the hall are charming, 
and there will be some of marble, I am told; 
but all the ceilings and the walls are so bare, 
and cold, and ugly, that they are quite dreadful 
to look at. I should like to grumble a little bit 
about Windsor Castle (do, pray, go and see the 
terrace and the park, they.are delicious at this 
moment); but there is somuch to do just now, 
that I have only time to subscribe myself, your 
faithful Fan. C, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Peasonhall (Suffolk).—A new foundry, saw- 
mills, &c. are being erected here upon the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Smyth and Son, the drill 
manufacturers. The shaft is about sixty feet 
in height, with cast-iron cap, weighing nearly 
one ton. The roof is the largest one of timber 
in the neighbourhood. The engine is of 14- 
horse power, with two boilers. These already 
extensive works will thus give employment to 
a number of additional fame 

Lowestoft.—P ans, it is said, have been drawn 
and submitted for the erection of a_poliee- 
station upon the London-road, with suitable 
rooms in which to conduct the magistrates’ 
business of this district. 

Yarmouth—The new bridge will shortly be 
completed. It is of iron, built on the tubular 
principle, upon two stone piers, each 12 
feet across. The space of waterway, in the 
centre, between the piers, is 50 feet, and on 
either side a waterway spanning, of 65 
feet clear, has been left between the piers and 
the quay-head. Upon the platform the bridge 
has a carriage-way of 18 feet wide, with 
a pathway on either side of 44 feet. The 
platforms over the side spans are covered 
with small blocks of wood-pavement, riveted 
together, and superficially covered with an ad- 
hesive composition of bitumen. Some weeks, 
it is said, will probably elapse before the bridge 
is opened, owing to a difficulty experienced in 
adjusting the balancing power of the two 
leaves ; the iron balance or balances being, it 
seems, originally so adjusted, that when the 
leaves of the bridge are raised, the balances 
meet the surface of the water, when the differ- 
ence of specific gravity is so great that it 
requires double the number of men to com- 
plete the raising; and again, in lowering, the 
pressure of the water is so great, that almost as 
much difficulty is found in getting the ballast 
out of the water. This, it is believed, will be 
successfully adjusted. 

Olney —The gas works are proceeding, the 
tank, and other buildings, as also the laying of 





nearly completed. The expenses of fittings and 
other works for the lighting of the church with 
gas, will, it is expected, be raised by subscrip- 


tion. The inhabitants have also agreed to a/| 


shilling rate for lighting the streets of the 
town. 

Macclesfield. —Of the total amount subscribed 
for the establishment of the public park here, 
the working classes contributed, in pence, one- 
fourth as much as the corporation and govern- 
ment together. After great difficulties, the 
i land was bought about eighteen months ago, 
| and the operation of laying it out has now com- 

menced, under the superintendence of Mr. 
“Sturdy, from working designs by Mr. Barron, 
‘of Elvaston Castle, Derbyshire. The outline 
‘of the buildi has been prepared by Mr. | 
‘J. F. A. Liyneh, of Maceles eld. artist. The 
‘extent of the ground is about sixteen acres : it | 
|is at the north side of Maeclesfield. In the | 
'foreground are the sloping banks which it is 


| proposed to form into a public cemetery for the | 


4 NOTE ON PINK PAPER. the main pipes in the public street, which is ' approaehes by the end of 1855, owners of pro- 


perty having paid them 1,000/. towards the 
work. The bridge is to be 40 feet wide between 
the walls. 

Rotherhaa.—An effort is about to be made 
here for the establishment of promenade and 
‘pleasure grounds on an extensive scale. The 
site chosen is in Moorgate. A design has been 
prepared by Mr. Blackmoor, architect, from 
which it would appear that it is intended to 
erect a hotel, form pleasure gardens, bowling- 
reen, and ericket-grounds, with a grand stand, 
fadies” stands, and other conveniences of the 
most eomplete character. If the scheme be 
carried out in its entirety, the capital required 
will be something like 3,000/. which it is pro- 
nosed to raise in shares. There is a strong 
feeling in the town that the undertaking will be 
successful. 

Wigan.—The Local Board of Health are in 
treaty with several owners of land, for property 
required for the new waterworks, and only wait 
a loan to commence, working plans, &c. being 


town, and a little to the left, the new grammar- prepared. With regard to the sewerage, greater 
school will be erected in the Elizabethan style progress has been made, though there is also as 
of architecture. yet a want of pecuniary means. The Haigh 

Orleton.—The Hereford Times of \ast week | Foundry Company has cast a quantity of iron 


records the laying of the foundation-stone of a| 
The building is to 

be of the fourteenth century style, and of red 
brick, with blue bricks worked in crossings and | 
bands, anid Bath stone dressings to the windows, | 
doorways, and gables. The roofs will be of 

wrought open timbers, covered with blue tiles | 


| new schoolhouse at Orleton. 


piping, through which the sewerage is to be 
conveyed, across the bed of the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, near the pottery, to the outlet 
into the Douglas, and the pipes have been 
taken to the spot. It is intended to lay the 
piping upon strong timber sleepers, and fasten 
them at the sides with blocks of wood firmly 


laid in ornamental courses. The porches, at the riveted to the sleepers. There will be half a 
several entrances to the master’s house andthe yard of puddle between the top of the pipes 
school-rooms ‘for boys and girls, will be of | and the water. The Canal Company have con- 
wrought oak with arches. There will be tracery sented to drain that part of the canal for two 


to the doorways and windows. The architect is | ay , for the convenience of the workmen, con- 
Mr. Cranston, of Birmingham. | si ering the proposed diversion of the sewage 


Birkenhead.—Mr. ‘Hornblower, architect, is | as an equivalent. 
ae plans of new works to be built by}  Hartlepool.—Mr. Mason, the surveyor to the 
Messrs. Fawcett, Preston, and Co. engineers, at | Darlington Board of Health, who was appointed 
Birkenhead. These works, which are intended | by the Hartlepool Local Board to eo-operate 
solely for the eapsrsonge department, will) with Mr. Morris in the preparation of plans 
extend over two acres of land adjoining the necessary for the development of a scheme of 
Canada works, on the margin of the great float, | drainage, on the principle of the sewage being 
and are expected to be completed in August | deodorized, has visited Hartlepool, and arranged 


next. They will give employment to about 500 | 
or 600 men. 

Manchester.—The chief stone of the new day | 
and Sunday schools, at Newton-heath, was laid 
on Sth ult. The new structure, which is to 
oeeupy the same area as the old schools, will 
consist of two stories, its length being about 90 
feet, and breadth 30. There will be a lavatory 
on the basement floor, 30 feet by 18 feet: the 
boys’ school, 54 feet 7 inches long, and 30 feet 
9 inches wide ; and the infants’, 34 feet 7 inches, 
by 30 feet 9 inches, are on the ground floor, and 
are 15 feet in height. The girls’ school is on 
the second floor, and of same dimensions as the 
boys’, but 18 feet high in the centre: adjoining 
it are two class-rooms, 34 feet 7 inches long, 
and 15 feet 2 inches wide each. Attached is a 
residence for the master. The style is Eliza- | 
bethan, ‘Mr. Jas. Bayley, of Altrincham, archi- | 
tect,“ having furnished designs. Messrs. Hay, 
Nish, and MeKean, of Manchester, are the 
builders. 

Rochdale-—It has been determined to build a 
new church, at Pinfold, in the parish of Roch- 
dale; and the contract of Messrs. Farrell and 
Griffiths, of Manchester, for 3,900/. having been 
accepted by the committee, the works are now 

mg; coincidently with which it has 
also been resolved to proceed with the restora- | 
tion of the parish church, under the direction of | 
the same architect, Mr. Joseph Clarke. Last | 
year a noble offer was made by a layman to bear | 
the greater portion of the expense, provided the | 
parish would let the work proceed ; but it having | 
gone to a vote, the offer was lost. This year, | 
however, better feeling comes to the rescue, and | 
the works will pr at once,the parts re- | 
uiring the earliest attention beitig taken in hand | 
irst. It is an interesting fabric, with portions | 
remaining from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century. There is, however, a part screened off 
on the south side, in which a sham chapel has | 
been made up, ‘with incised stone, and monu- | 
ments, brasses, &c. intended to represent an old | 
family chantry. 

Sheffield.—The town council have undertaken | 

to complete the bridge at Neepsend with | 




















preliminaries with the surveyor to the Local 
Seal In the course of a month or six weeks, 
it is expected, the plans will be ready for pre- 
sentation to the General Board of Health for 
their approval. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND 
BUILDERS. 
JERVIS’S ACT NOT APPLICABLE IN BECOVERY OF 
FEES. 

A case relative to the non-application of 
Jervis’s Act to the recovery of fees of district 
surveyors was heard before Mr. Traill on 12th 
ult. The proceedings were taken by the district 


surveyor of Lewisham against Mr. Adam, of the 


Hermitage, Blackheath, for an alteration of the 
main building, a dwelling-house, of the extra 
first rate, and related to stripping and re-cover- 
ing a portion of the roof. Thework had been 
commenced without notice, by inadvertence, and 
the builder was informed, on his request as to 
the fee to be charged as an item in his bill, that 
the sum of 1/. 10s. would be aecepted in satis- 
faction of full claim of 2/. 10s. as preseribed in 
schedule L. This reduced fee was objected to 
by Mr. Adam when he settled with the builder, 
considering that no fee was due for such opera- 
tion. The builder communicated with district 
surveyor accordingly, and as ithe works were 
completed early in the month of August last, 
and the claim objected to in ‘March last, more 
than six months had . Notwithstanding, 
however, the bill for the full fee was delivered 
to Mr. Adam, and the reeeipt tendered ; but he 
refused to pay, stating that proceedings might 
be taken against him, and he should resist. 
When the case was brought before the magis- 
trate, and the matter and con. had been 
stated at length, and the reason why the pro- 
ceedings had been so long delayed, the clerk of 


the court observed, that the surveyor was out 
of time (six months); but it was contended that, 
under legal advice, Jervis’s Act on several 
grounds did not apply, and that, if necessary, it 
should be argued to that effect; but thereon, 
after some consideration on the part of the 
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such cases as came within its meaning; but that 
if the party complained against objected to his 
view, or if the district surveyor desired a case 
for a decision of the superior court, he would 
give every facility for so doing, and that he 
) would defer issuing his warrant until 20th 
ult. The complainant’s case, it is right to 
notice, was conducted by a lawyer, and who 
again appeared on the adjournment, when he 
| satisfied the full claim and costs, observing 
that the law, as held by the magistrate, was con- 
sidered correct. 

This is the fourth case decided favourably by 
the magistrates (Mr. Secker and Mr. Traill) 
) on the subject of roof-stripping, &c. the 
first case (Mr. Brown’s, Forest-hill, and the 
work executed by Benj. Paisey) was decided by 
Mr. Secker, and for the greater satisfaction 
of Paisey, it was eonceded to him to take the 
matter before the official referees, who held it 
to be an operation under the Act, but considered 
the district surveyor to be entitled only to a 
special fee; in this view the registrar did not 
concur, and the case was ultimately determined 
by the Commissioners of Works, &c. in aceord- 
ance with the registrar; viz. that the full fee for 
an alteration in schedule L is the proper fee. 

A SURVEYOR. 





CAST MARBLE. 


tation of fine art to the refined wants of daily 
life, as well as for purposes of science, that 
works of sculpture doula be capable of being 
sroduced at a cheap rate. Many processes have 
ots tried to was plaster solid; but none 
has hitherto proved in every respect successful, 
the — egree of transparency not having 
been obtained. 

Dr. Ewil Braun has at length succeeded, we 
are told, in the production of a material adapted 
to plastic purposes, which affords the same 
sharpness of outlines as plaster of Paris, is 
scarcely inferior in whiteness to the finest 
statuary marble, and even surpasses it in im- 
permeability of surface, being perfectly imper- 
vious to wet, and capable of resisting all in- 
clemencies of weather. The inventor has already 
exhibited several busts and statues of this com- 
position, which have been viewed by the sculp- 
tors and artists of Rome, who are unanimous 
in their opinion as to the beauty and value of 
the material, the fracture of which even presents 
a crystalized structure. 

This material is as well adapted for the most 
delicate objects as for works of colossal size ; 
the former exhibiting the utmost refinement of 


from the bulk of the objects themselves. 

In this material fac-similes of the most beau- 
tiful monuments of ancient or modern times, 
architectural ornaments, &c. may be reproduced 
at a price not greatly exceeding that of plaster 
casts. Thus not only houses and museums, but 
also gardens and parks, and all open court-yards 
or spaces destined for decorative purposes, may 
be adorned with the finest works of sculpture 
which the world affords.* 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Ir may be worth while to state that since the 
articles on the neighbourhood of King’s-cross 
te the cesspools in Weller’s-court and in 
*‘ Paradise-row ” have been removed, and the 
closets drained. Mr. Sutherin, the district 
surgeon, states that since this has been done he 
has been called comparatively seldom into the 
houses. In Ashby-street, and other streets 
where the drainage is unaltered, he has still no 
rest. 

About ten days ago we made an inspection of 
the neighbourhood, and saw with regret that in 
Weller’s-court, where matters had been im- 
proved, two of the closets had been filled up 








* Dr. Braun is understood to be engeged in writing an introduc- 
tion to archeology, begiuning with an analysis of the finest fanes 
of Greek architecture, 


magistrate, he expressed that, by the provisions 
lai of the Buildings Act the fees of the district sur- 
i veyor were recoverable in manner as poor-rates; 
' namely, by zarrant, and not by order or convic- | 
a lion, as directed by Jervis’s Act with respect to 
£ } 


| 
Ir has long been a desideratum in the - 


execution, whilst the latter proves that it is_| 
capable of resisting any degree of weight arising | 





by the children. The other day one of our co- forty mechanics, lately employed at. the Crystal 
adjutors called again at Weller’s-court, when the Palace, under Mr. Myers, attended at Lambeth police 
closets were overflowing, and the smell most office last week to hear a decision in which they were 
! all equally interested. The case was that of one of 
the men who summoned Mr. Myers for 63s. 6d. for 
two half-days’ wages. The defence against the claim 
was, that complainant had been paid for five hours on 
the day of the opening of the Palace, and five hours 
on the Monday following, and that being knocked off 
at the end of the five hours, and only working five 
howrs on the second day > was not entitled to 4 
She had been ill about a week, and was then! sam claimed. yet = ay ametage Boge - a 
sinking from an attack of typhus tever. practice at such jobs was that of paying by the hour, 
When thus examining the place, Mr. Pugh, the and that the workmen were at liberty to leave off, or 
curate of Old St. Pancras, <a not only done the employer to knock them off work whenever they 
his utmost in endeavouring to improve the sani- pleased, without notice. Mr. Elliott, under the cir- 
tary condition of the large and poor population cumstances, dismissed the complaint. 
under his care, but has also been unremitting in — 
the duties of his own office, was met, and 
together they visited the apartment in which | 
the sick child, about ten years of age, lay number under the above head, an experiment came 
on a ragged-looking bed on the corner of under my notice which may be interesting to your 
the floor. The clergyman knelt on the floor! corr spondent. . 
of this abode of poverty, and prayed: it A few years since I was obliged to raise water a 
was a scene of which a great painter might height of 10 feet, in order to remove it from a stone 
make an impressive and instructive picture,— quarry. Adjoining the quarry was a railway cutting, 
the kind-hearted clergyman, the mother, and on an incline of 1 in 100. I determined to attempt 
those who had come to see her in her trouble the removal of the water by means of a syphon, and 
from almost equal destitution, on their knees ; With this view I laid down 1,200 feet of 4-inch iron 
the dilapidated walls, the pale countenance of P'pe, by which I obtained a fall of 14 feet. The pipe 
was well laid, and so arranged that it could be easily 
filled with water, which being done, both ends were 
opened simultaneously, and the water immediately 
flowed in a considerable stream, and continued to do 
so for twelve hours, after which it obviously slackened, 
‘and, in consequence of an accumulation of air in the 
? “ : : | pipe, it was found necessary to refill it every day im 
CAUTION TO CONTRACTORS OF SEWERS. pew to keep it efficient. Te left for four a fren, Mem 
In the Court of Common Pleas, an action to recover , the flow of water almost ceased, but it never quite 
damages was brought by Mr. Walton, a law reporter, stopped. No flaw in the pipe could be discovered, 
against Mr. Dethick, the contractor to the Commis- and it was the opinion of engineers whom I consulted 
sioners of Sewers ; and the issue forcibly indicates the that the air which accumulated in the pipe was evolved 
peril which builders subject themselves to, as well as_ by the water passing through it. The results did not 
the danger to the public, by not taking precautionary | vary during the three years the syphon was in use. 
measures with their materials left within reach of the! If such be the usual action of syphons, it shows 


amen i 


offensive. Several women who live a joining 
;complained of the place, and regretted that 
,after pains had been taken the work should 
have been thus destroyed. 
| Ts any one ill?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; a little girl is dying there, pointing 
to a window immediately above the two closets. 





SYPHON WATER SUPPLY. 


Wir reference to the observations in your last 


the imsensible and dying child, while the sun 
found its way through a cleft in the adjoining 
buildings, setting gloriously, and throwing a 
stream of light upon the closing scene of a 
' short life. 





public. that while they may be very useful in certain cases, 
It appeared in the case, that Mr. Walton, whilst they would form a very troublesome mode of obtain- 
walking along King Henry-street, Ball’s-pond, fell ing a permanent supply of water. B.C. 





over a scaffold-pole left by one of the contractor’s men, 

and broke his leg so badly, that the bone protruded | 
through the skin, and it was five months before he | 
could get about his business; and for damages so sus- | 
tained 223/. were claimed. 

It was not denied, on the part of the defendant, 
that the pole had been left by one of his men; but 
counsel urged, that as the accident had been caused by 
one of Mr. Dethick’s workmen, the master was not 


ARCHITECTS’ BILLS. 

Ar the Derby County Court, on 12th ult. a special 
court was held for the trial of a canse bronght at the 
instance of Mr. George Hall, of Derby, architect, 
against the Rev. Mr. Poole, incumbent of Alvaston, 
and Mr. Charles Holbrook, churchwarden, who ap- 
pear to have acted with others as a committee, for 
liable, but the workman, if any one, were, through , effecting certain alterations in Alvaston Church. The 
the negligence. . ~ | action was brought to recover 30/. for preparing 

Lord Chief Justice Jervis held that the evidence Plans, specifications, and estimates for restoring the 


adduced was sufficient to go before the jury as to de- church. The defendants paid into court 15/. and 


fendant’s liability ; and the jury found a verdict for costs. F 
the plaintiff—damages 200/. | The plaintiff gave evidence to show that he was 
This verdict, with the costs, will not entail much employed by the defendants, and prepared plans at 
less cost on Mr. Dethick than 400/. their desire, which were submitted to them, together 
with estimates, &e. and that at one meeting six 
ie ee re ey guineas were given to him for his time upto 7th Sep- 

WORKMEN. tember last. He also stated that he received full in- 

Breach of Contract.—At Hammersmith, last’ structions to carry out plan No. 2, and he was fre- 
week, a working brickmaker was brought before Mr. quently urged to get on with the plans and advertise 
Beadon on a warrant, charging him with having for tenders. At a subsequent meeting, Lord Harring- 
unlawfully absconded from the service of Mr. W. ton, in the chair, Mr. Wilson, a pupil of plaintiff's, 
Sellins, with whom he had contracted to work as’ who was sent with the plans and estimate, brought 
a moulder during the current season. The defendant, back from the meeting a plan of the tower selected, 
after obtaining a loan of 4/. from his employer, had andalso a note from Mr. Poole, authorising him to 
left his service, and contracted with another master. advertise for tenders. The bill for advertising was 
The magistrate committed him to prison for two 1/.9s. On the 23rd November, plaintiff received 
| months, with hard labour, after hesitating whether it orders to attend a meeting for the opening of the 
| ought not to have been three in place of two. tenders: three were sent; one from Mr. Charles 
Pawning Workmen.—The relations between mas-| Moody, one from Mr. George Thompson, and one 
iters and workmen at Sheffield, as we last week indi- from Mr. Edwin Thompson. The tenders: were 
|eated, are, in general, very far from what they ought | opened and were considered far too high, and it was 
to be. In allusion to this subject,a Manchester paper | proposed to wait for the opinion of Lord Harrington. 
describes a practice which he calla “ pawning work- | Plaintiff was told that the plans were sent to London 
men.” It is thus managed :—A clever, but probably | and other places to obtain the tenders for building. 
| dissipated man—a good file-cutter for instance—con-| Previous to Ist March Mr. Henshaw and Mr. 
'trives to get into debt with his master, say to the Hollingworth called at plaintiff's office and left the 
extent of five pounds. Then, finding some other per- | plans : they called again on same day, and stated that 
‘son willing to employ him, he “pawns” himself to | they had been requested to call by a meeting held at 
that person for the five pounds which he owes, and an | Alvaston, to ask what plaintiff should charge them 
additional sum of probably five pounds more; then | if no work was done: they said the cost would be so 
changes his employment on like terms again and far beyond their funds that they could not possibly 
‘again, so long as he can obtain an additional advance | carry it out. Plaintiff expressed regret, and offered 
as an inducement to leave his employer. In this to make fresh plans to meet their funds, sinking all 
way, many of the cleverest workmen in Sheffield, it claims for what had previously been done; or that 
appears, are, or were, in a state of quasi bondage to | they should pay a certain amount on account, and the 
their employers for advances generally speut in riot | works to remain for twelve or eighteen months, until 
and dissipation; and of course the usual result is, they could turn round. Plaintiff went on to state, 
| that the man absconds and the last employer loses his | that requiring time to consider as to the amount to 
| be charged, he delivered his bill on 17th December, 
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stating that his charge would be 25/. if the bill was 
then paid. From that time he heard no more of it 
until lst March, when the committee again waited 
upon him. Mr. Hollingworth and Mr. Holbrook left 
the plans, and he then said his charge would be 307. 
A few days afterwards Mr. Holbrook stated that the 
committee were disgusted with his extraordinary 
charge, aud that they did not consider they owed him 
Is. as the work was not carried out. Mr. Holbrook 
said the committee had agreed to give 15/.; but 
plaintiff refused to take it, and Mr. Smith offered 207. 
Plaintiff replied that having made the charge he would 
maintain it. The usual charge of an architect was 
5 per cent. and expenses incurred in travelling. The 
lowest tender was 1,090/. which was ultimately altered 
to 1,000/. Plaintiff’s estimate was for 800/. for the 
whole of the work. There was afterwards a consider- 
able rise in building materials. The 30/. charged 
was a nominal one to meet the case. 

Mr. Stevens, architect; Mr. Gisborne, engineer ; 
Mr. E. Thompson, and Mr. C. Moody, considered 
that the charge was a reasonable one. 


The Rev. E. Poole, as one of the committee and a} And now passes the Thames Einbankment Railway | 


defendant, said that when the committee first saw 

Mr. Hall about the proposed improvements, they 

stated that no more than 400/. could be raised, and 

asked him to give them sketches only of the proposed | 
alterations, as they did not want any drawings ; that, | 
of the plans submitted by Mr. H. No.2 only was 

agreed to, and the costs of the work, according to that 

plan, Mr. Hall estimated at 426/. and said he could 

guarantee to find a respectable builder to do the work 

for that sum. Mr. Hall was then desired to advertise 

for tenders for plan No. 2, and also for the tower and 

roof. The tenders were rejected at once, the lowest | 
for the transepts being 6657. and no work was done, | 
and the plans had not been of any use; that he did 

not recollect Mr. Hall offering to make other plans ; 

aud upon cross-examination that he saw the plans, 

and inspected and approved of them, for 426/. outlay. 

—Mr. Holbrook corroborated the evidence of Mr. 

Poole, and further, that the estimate of 426/. was 
without the tower, &c. ; and that for all the proposed 
alterations the plaintiff estimated the costs at from 
700/. to 800/.; that the committee thought the plans 
too expensive, andthat Mr. Hall said that he did that 
for his own credit. 

The Judge, in summing up, said that the question 
really for consideration was, whether the claim was a 
fair and reasonable one. 

The jury, after a short consultation, found for the 
plaintiff for the amount of his claim, namely, 307. 
Judgment was then entered for that sum with costs, 
to be paid forthwith. 





MANUFACTURE OF BELLS. 

A Patent has recently been obtained for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in the manufacture of large bells.” The 
so-called improvement is stated thus :—“ In place of 
making a temporary bell of loam and other matters 
on the core, . . . we construct the outer mould 
without the aid of such temporary bell, . . . and 
we produce the outer mould by using a hollow iron 
casting, perforated with numerous holes, and having 
its exterior form corresponding generally to the in- 
tended bell. By the aid of a template, rotating on a 
central axis within the mould, this is made to assume 
the form for producing the correct exterior form of 
the bell.” Now, so far from this being a novelty, 
it has been in use from time immemorial. 
from being an improvement, we have uniformly 
discarded it whenever we have required that degree 
of accuracy which results from perfect parallelism of 
the inner and outer surfaces of the bell; or, in other 
words, from the inner and outer surfaces being 


So far i 


LODGINGS FOR THE POOR IN 
WESTMINSTER. 


Wiru reference to the Westminster improvements, 
what is to become of the poor people turned out? 
Whither are they to go? Let us take a few 
instances. The great street now in rapid progress 
from the Abbey to Victoria-road, namely Victoria- 
street, certainly one of the finest streets in the world, 
has for its purposes laid desolate numbers of houses 
inhabited by the poorer class, and of course as the 
buildings progress must demolish many more, such as 
Orchard-street, Old Pye-street, Great Peter-street, 
| Dacre-street, New Tothill-street, Brewer’s-green, 
| Strutton-ground, &e. all of which are at all times the 
scenes of horror, debauchery, and squalid misery, 
teeming with the most foul and loathsome stenches, 
and in fact such as you have described to your readers 
in the pages of your journal under the head of 
* Homes of the Poor,” but certainly to my knowledge 
subject to more vice than you have mentioned; and 
this too under the nose of royali{y,—connected with 
York-street, and not a stone’s throw from the palace. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Bill, to demolish 400 or 500 more houses west of 
Regent-street,— and again occurs the question, 
“Where are the poor to be housed ¥ ” 

It will be said, if Westminster is such a hornet’s 
nest, it is quite as well to pull down the houses and 
seatter to the winds the 
honest workmen among them, who pay their way and 
take up their abode here for cheapness in accordance 
with their means,—and whither are they to remove 
with their work hereabouts ? 


hornets ; 


How requisite is it, Mr. Editor, for the ‘‘ West- 
minster Iiprovement Commissioners ” to erect homes 
for the poor in the shape of model lodging-houses, 
such as are built on Prince Albert’s plan at the east 
end of London? There are many who would willingly 
lend their aid and capital in its undertaking. Let 
some enterprising men mix with the people them- 
selves and learn their wants before they put forth a 
‘plan and fall into such errors as generally follow such 
undertakings. Give the people utility blended with 


ornament, for they should both go hand in hand for | 


the refinement aud care of the working classes, to 
yeget an imprevement in their social and moral con- 
dition. W. L. G. 





Potices of Books. 


Household Chemistry ; Gi, Rudinents of the 
Science applied to Erery-day Life. By Ee 
SeERNAYS, F.C.S. Third edition. 
Low and Son, 47, Ludgate-hill. 1854. 

TuovGn not offered as a class book to regular 
students of chemistry, but intended for the tyro 
in that science, and for use as a school-book, 
this little work has a better title, in its merits, 
to the attention even of students, than some 
| with higher pretensions. The present edition 
'is considerably enlarged, and the whole forms a 
| decidedly good and popularly-written introduc- 
| tion to the ever-varied and interesting science 
| of chemistry, especially as 
| ordinary manifestations, in pantry and parlour, 
in kitchen and cupboard, m cellar and dairy 
and garden. 





| 
| 


Re mo pia 

| The Ten Chief Courts of the Sydenham Palace. 
| Routledge and Co. Farringdon-street. 

| Tus little shilling volume of discursive but 


| pleasant reading is not intended to supersede 


throughout concentric. It is nevertheless a conve-/ the company’s catalogues, and indeed is not 


nient and rapid process for such work as only requires 
neatness of appearance; and we have therefore 
commonly adopted it in our less important or less 
accurately toned bells, and we should wish to use it 
for such work as hitherto. Are we forbidden to con- 
tinue our old practice because a patent has been 
obtained for it by another firm, young in the art, as 
an “improvement in the manufacture ?” Z. 
*,* Certainly not. 





PROPULSION BY STEAM-WORKED Oars.—Mr. Wm. 
L. Anderson, of Norwood, has secured a patent for 
propelling ships by paddles constructed somewhat 
similar to the principle of the oar for rowing by hand. 
The blade of the paddle is diamond-shaped. The arm 
passes through the ship’s side, where it is furnished 
with a ball-and-socket joint. The paddle-arm is car- 
ried round by the action of a crank, and while turn- 
img in its socket, it receives such a motion through 
the intervention of a guide-rod, as causes the blade to 
“feather” as it emerges from the water. Whether 
such a mode of propelling large vessels would be any 


improvement on the screw or even the usual paddle, 
is yet to be tested. 


| well suited to such a purpose. “It is a book 
| to read,” says the preface, “before going to 
| Sydenham, while going, or during the return : 
| it is a book for the chimney corner and the rail- 
|way carriage, and may be even perused to 
| advantage while resting in the wet si of the 
palace or during the necessary intervals of sight- 
seeing.” It wants point. 


Masters’ Ready Reckoner. Seventh edition re- 
vised and improved, with additional tables. 
By Joun Heaton. London: Routledge and 
Co. 1854. 

Wuewn a book has gone through seven or 

eight editions these are its strongest possible 

recommendations to notice. The present editor 
has, it appears, carefully inspected the whole of 

Masters’ well-known work, and added tables of 

interest, commission, wages, per-centage, and 

profit, time, weights and measures, to the 
other tables of prices, &c. of which it was before 
made up. 





but there are! 


Sampson | 


regards its more | 


Miscellanea. 

Lonpon Squares.—We always pity the gouty 

lilacs and consumptive privets that keep guard in 
these lonely places, whose grass and gravel seem 
nearly of the same colour, and scarcely show the line 
where one should terminate and the other begin. 
We have heard of green leaves all turned yellow, but 
after June the leaves are all black. They are the 
picture of melancholy. Why not pay a gardener 
adequately to keep the borders filled with decent- 
looking flowers, and give him one of Reed’s engines 
to wash off the soot? A good deal may be done 
towards rendering these miserable plant cages more 
sightly. Look at the Temple-gardens, in the midst 
of waterside factory chimneys vomiting black smoke, 
yet always kept as clean and as bright as a new pin. 
Nursery-maids and children can walk about there as 
free from dirt as if they were in the country, and all 
this for the difference of a few pounds a year to the 
| gardener.—Horticultural Journal and Farm and 
| Garden Advertiser. 
T'yNeMouTH Priory.—Care has of late been taken 
| to remove all nuisances from these ruins. A shallow 
trench, about 5 feet wide, has been carried round the 
western portion of the building; while other foot- 
paths have been neatly laid out im various directions, 
and covered with suitable material to form a hard 
surface; the whole affording great convenience to 
parties viewing the ruins. St. Mary’s Chapel, after 
many years of neglect, has been cleared of its lumber, 
cobwebs, and dust, and rendered available for burial 
/services. This chapel consists of an oblong square 
room, 18 feet in length, 124 feet in breadth, and 18 
fect in height, from the spring of the roof. It has 
one open window, and two blank ones, on the north 
side, three open on the south, and a cireular one at 
the east end. The mullions and tracery of all the 
windews have been entirely renewed, and, excepting 
one, their present glazing is only temporary, for the 
whole are designed to be finished with stained glass. 
The roof is arched, formed by groins springing from 
the capitals of the columns between the side windows, 
and in the angles of the chapel. The principal inter- 
‘sections of the groins are united by carved circular 
bosses, of large aud smaller ‘sizes, extending in three 
| rows from east to west. There is a niche on each 
| side of the east window, in good preservation ; and 
| above which are figures carved on the wall. Below 
ithe niches are two closet-like cavities, supposed to 
| have been used as receptacles for sacred utensils, and 
a small niche in the south wall apparently to receive 
a basin with consecrated water. The main floor is 
‘laid in mosaic work composed of tiles 4 inches 
square. 

Ports ror Licensep VicTuALLEers. — In the 
Builder of the 24th of June there is an article on 
ferro-vitreous porcelain. Thinking it might be made 
useful for licensed victuallers, in the shape of pots and 
measures, I would suggest the same, as I am certain, 
if made serviceable in this respect, it would be 
largely used. It should not be too expensive, and 
much would depend on the design. I am myself a 
victualler of twenty years’ standing, and feel the 
want of an article that could not so easily be melted 
down.—A. B. 

REDEMPTION OF GrounD Rents.—Whilst agree- 
ing with your correspondent, “ F. C.” on the neces- 
| sity of every facility being afforded for the redemp- 
tion of ground-rents, I cannot go the same length as 
he does, in urging a legislative enactment for effect- 
ing that object. An Act of Parliament dictating to 
landed proprietors whether they should sell or lease, 
would not be exactly in consonance with the feelings 
of a nation who have long held that every English- 
man’s house is his castle. The first fruits must check 
| the present impetus that has been given to the build- 
‘ing trade, who have had to meet the wants of a 
| population that has increased, is increasing, and will 
increase. Here in England we have, in the last decen- 
nial period, increased two millions, and erected a 
quarter of a million of houses. Take, for example, 
any of the suburbs of London. There is Islington 
with 56,000 souls in 1841, and in 1851 we find 
96,000. There is the county of Middlesex, with its 
increase of half a million, for whom fifty-five thou- 
sand houses have been erected in the same period of 
ten years. And with all this additional house accom- 
modation, there is one healthy sign apparent through- 
out England, and that is the list of uninhabited 
houses shows a decrease of 20,000. Of this number, 
Middlesex alone claims 6,000. In the face of these 
population returns, is it disereet to ask Parliament to 
pass a measure that would tend to keep building land 
out of the market ? As it is, there are impediments 








enough in the way of obtaining what are termed 
eligible plots? Besides, an appeal to the Legislature 
in such a matter is neither more nor less than asking 
for a repeal of the celebrated statute de donis, passed 
in the reign of Edward I. which allowed landed pro- 
prietors to entail their real property. 
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A NEW BRICK-MAKING MACHINE, recently patented 
in America and Europe by Messrs. Sands and Cum- 
ming, of New York, and introduced here by Messrs. 
Nourse and Co., of Cornhill, is thus described by a 
contemporary. In this apparatus the clay is tempered 
and the brick moulded at one operation, and it may 
be operated on by steam, water, or horse-power. The 
brick-frame contains six moulds: it is placed with a 
moveable pallette-board, on a sliding table in front of 
the machine: the machinery is then put in gear: the 
table passes under a series of rectangular funnels, 
through which the clay passes into the moulds: a 
stamp descends, pressing them with great force, by 
which all superfluous water is expelled: the sliding 
table, with the bricks, again makes its appearance 
outside, from whence the latter are carried away to be 
stacked. This is all effected in one revolution of the 
centre vertical shaft, on which are four blades, set 
spirally, to act as a serew in forcing down the clay, 
and four horizontal knives for dividing and kneading 


it. ‘The pressure can be regulated so as to render the | 


machine suitable for every description of clays. The 
inventors are practical brick-makers, of thirty years’ 
standing. Their machine, as compared with other 
more complicated machines, is said to be economical 
in first cost, and in its working rapid and effectual: 


it tempers, moulds, and presses the bricks in one | 


operation, and can turn out from 14,000 to 17,000 
bricks in a day of ten hours by the united labour of 


two men and two boys, being equal to from tweuty- | 


four to twenty-eight a minute. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Farminc.—Mr. Edward Wil- 
kins, of Walworth, has been making experiments at 
Wokingham, in which, by means of introducing liquid 
manure and atmospheric air directly to the roots of 


corn or other plants, through tile drains, he has ob- 


tained results surprising, it is said, in rapidity and 
luxuriance of production, and on very poor soil. The 
drains are semi-cylindrical, with the flat side upper- 


most, and perforated so as to allow the contents to | 


rise to the roots, whether by capillary attraction or 
hydraulic pressure. The soil stands above these 
drains about a foot in depth, and the drains are placed 
about 3 feet apart. 


from a tank reservoir. Mangold wurzel thus grown 
is said to have weighed 94 lbs. whilst that grown as 
usual had only acquired a weight of 24 Ibs. ; and even 
with the mere access to air thus afforded, the effects 
on various crops are said to have been very striking. 

Sr. ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH XOLO- 
GIcaL Society.—The annual meeting of this society 
took place in the Assembly-room of the Town Hall, 
St. Alban’s, on Thursday in the week before last. 
The walls were hung with the society’s collection of 
brass rubbings and drawings; and collections of 
curiosities, coins, &c. were displayed on tables in 
the room. The anniversary was on this occasion a 
joint meeting of the St. Alban’s and Bedfordshire 
Archeological and Architectural Societies. 
of Verulam, the president, occupied the chair. Seve- 
ral new members were elected and other business 
transacted, after which the Rev. J. Taddy read a 
paper “On the Condition, Local and Political, of the 
Aucient Britons,” and Mr. R. Grove Lowe, one on 
“The Second Battle of St. Alban’s.” The majority 
of the visitors then proceeded to King Edward the 
Sixth’s Grammar School, to witness the public dis- 
tribution of prizes to the scholars of that establish- 
ment. 

LECTURE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON.—Mr. 
Samuel Blackwell, of Dudley, ironmaster, delivered a 
lecture at Sheffield, on Wednesday before last, on the 
manufacture of iron, the subject being illustrated by 
diagrams. The lecturer having premised that he 
should not pretend to do more than communicate some 
very elementary information as to the change which the 
ore undergoes before it appears in the market in its 
perfect form, said there was a vast amount of mystery 
connected with the iron manufacture, which ought not 
to be, since we were so intimately connected with it, 
the national greatness being in part founded upon it, 
and the facilities for practical acquaintancewith it being 
at our doors. The abundance of the ore in our island, 
and the readiness with which it can be converted into 
metal, formed the basis on which all our branches of 
industry rest. It was calculated that directly it gives 
employment to about 250,000 hands; and the mental 
activity it calls forth, and the capital it absorbs, ren- 
der it still more worthy of the study of all interested 
in human progress. 

New NAIL-MAKING Macuine.—There has re- 
cently been set to work at Troy (U.S.) a machine for 
making cut nails, the peculiarity of which is said to 
be that it is self-feeding, and will manufacture in a 
given time about twice as many nails as by any other 
known process, and that one man (as it is claimed), 
with a boy, will operate ten machines. There is a 
waste of only about a quarter of an inch in 10 feet. 
One machine will manufacture from 300 to 350 nails 
a minute, all perfect in form and finish. 





The seeds are sown directly over | 
the drains, which can be supplied with liquid manure 


The Earl | 





? ete ee 3 t 
New Canat at Droirwicn.—The formation of a| 


new canal (to compete with railways too) is now a 
| somewhat notable event. By the end of August, the 
| Droitwich Junction Canal, which unites the town of 
| Droitwich with the Birmingham and Worcester Canal, 
will, it is expected, be open for traffic. The Bir- 
| mingham and Worcester Canal Company’s engineer, 
| Mr. R. Boddington, was employed by the Droitwich 
| Junction Canal Company to carry out the work, and 

the new canal will be fed from the Birmingham and 

Worcester Canal. Its entire length is about one mile 
and a third, but in consequence of a difference be- 
| tween the level of the Birmingham and Worcester 
| Canal at Hanbury Wharf, and the level of the Sal- 
warpe at the point of junction, six locks were neces- 
sary, the fall being upwards of 64 feet. These locks 
are built in brickwork, with massive stones for hold- 
| ing the centres upon which the gates hinge. The 
‘necessity for economising the water has led to the 
introduction of a side-pond to each lock ; by means of 
which something less than half a lock-ful of water 
is saved on the emptying of each lock. On the 
Regent’s Canal the same end is gained by making 
the locks double and placing them side by side. The 
cost of the new canal will, it is said, be about 
25,0007. 

Tue Tron Trape.—While one authority declares 
this trade to be “in an wausual state of excitement,” 
and “ 2/. per ton as more likely than 1/. to be the 
advance” at the ensuing quarterly meetings, another 
intimates that the assertion that large iron firms in 
the Staffordshire district have raised, or have decided 
upon raising, their prices even 1/. a ton, “is quite 
unfounded.” The former, too, admits that “ by many 
of the masters and merchants a rise of prices at the 
present moment is deprecated, in the face of a war of 
at least doubtful duration, the exchanges of late being 
rather against than in our favour, and the price of iron 
in Wales being infinitely lower than in Staffordshire.” 
Another again declares that it is the small masters 
(whom, by the way, they always used to blame for 
keeping prices down and underselling the great 
masters), who are urging up prices; while the latter 
get the credit (or discredit) of it in other quarters. 
It is evident, on the whole, that the counsels of the 
trade are even more than usually divided at the pre- 
sent moment. Mr. J. H. Johnson (for a corre- 
spondent), has provisionally specified an improvement 
in the manufacture of malleable iron, which consists 
| in twisting a number of bars singly, and afterwards 
faggoting them together, so as to be welded or rolled 

in the ordinary manner. Other metals may be simi- 

larly treated. Several experiments on the preser- 
vation of iron from oxidation and decay having been 
made by the Rev. N. Callan, of Maynooth College, he 
has found that an alloy of tin and lead, or of 
tin, lead, zine, and antimony, is the most effectual. 








|He is said to recommend that the alloy should | 


}contain at least as much lead as tin, but not 
more than seven or eight parts of lead to one of 
tin, the iron being treated with this composition just 
as it is usually coated with tin. Iron coated with this 
| alloy, it is said, will answer all the purposes for which 
sheet lead, lead pipes, or zinced iron are employed. 
The addition of a small portion of zinc hardens the 
coat, but diminishes the power to resist corrosion ; 


anti-corrosive powers. 
THe Time To Painr.—A correspondent of the 


tical man, I am really astonished to see the mania 
exhibited for outside painting at this inappropriate 
season of the year. I presume there are two objects 
in the use of paint—decoration and preservation, both 
of which are entirely defeated by painting in the months 
of MayandJune. I have proved, by practice, that wood- 
work painted in October looks better at the end of 
four years than if painted zx June it would in two! ! 
The heat of the summer’s sun completely extracts the 
oil (the only portion of paint which nourishes and 
preserves the wood from decay), before it has time to 
penetrate below the surface : if judiciously applied in 
the autumn, it accomplishes the object—preservation, 
and preserves its body and appearance a much longer 
period.” 

Tue OPENING OF CANNON-STREET WEST INTO ST. 
PAUL’sS-CHURCHYARD.—The Common Council Com- 
+mittee have withheld the adoption of any measure 
for letting the vacant space at the south-eastern angle 
of St. Paul’s-churchyard pending the application of 
the Royal Institute of Architects to Government for 
funds to repay the Corporation the estimated value of 
the ground for building purposes. 

SowerBY Bripce Town Hari.—We understand 
the committee of shareholders in this undertaking 
have awarded the premiums for the best and second 
best design for the intended Town-hall to the follow- 
ing parties, viz.—lst prize of 25/. to Messrs. Per- 
kins and Backhouse, of Leeds ; and 2nd prize of 
15/. to Mr. Alfred Taylor, son of Mr. Taylor, 
wharfinger, of Sowerby-bridge. 





while a little antimony hardens it, and increases its | 


Cambridge Independent Press writes :—‘‘ As a prac- | 


A Catcvutatinc Propicy.—Extraordinary ac- 
counts are given of the calculating powers of a little 
girl of eight or nine years of age, the daughter of a 
shoemaker at Darvel, near Ayr, in Scotland, who 
almost instantaneously calculates such sums as,—in 
1800 years, how many moments? In 1,800/. how 
many farthings? In 24,000 miles, how many inches 
and barleyeorns? In 98 acres, how many square 
inches? The editor of the Ayr Advertiser has in- 
quired into the truth of these accounts, and testifies, 
on the evidence of the girl’s teacher, to the truth of 
them all, and of much more to a like effect, such as 
the multiplication of 123,456,789 by 987,654,321 in 
half a minute. 

Use or Water ror Proputsion at Sea.—Mr. 
Michael Dunn has issued a tract on this subject at 
Cork (P. Dennehy, Old George’s-street, publisher), 
in which he gives an account of some experiments 
designed to afford a power to enable mariners on the 
eve of shipwreck to clear the point of danger by 
means of water as a propelling power, to be drawn 
up, through manual or steam power, by help of some 
engine such as the centrifugal pump, not from the 
bows of the vessel, but from near the rudder, and 
expelled at each side of the rudder itself. We do not 
see, however, how he disposes of the implied objection 
to the use of the screw itself, which might just as well 
be fitted up at once as any other machinery where 
steam power is to be put to use. it may be a very 
fair question, however, apart from any mere im- 
promptu use of such means on the eve of shipwreck, 
how far Mr. Dunn’s project may be advisable in refer- 
ence to either screw or paddle; but that does not 
appear to be the ground on which he chiefly urges it, 
and he wants “ neither patent nor money,” but simply 
to direct attention to some mode of lessening the loss 
of life and property by shipwreck. 

SoapsToNE.—A new building material is coming 
into notice in New York, which promises to supersede 
everything else. This is steatite or soapstone, either 
in its purest state or in combination with other rocks. 
Its common qualities are perfectly familiar. It is so 
soft that it can be cut with a chisel, planed, bored, 
sawed, or turned in a lathe. Yet it resists pressure 

| very well indeed, particularly when mixed with the 
| harder ingredients, such as hornblende or serpentine. 
| In beauty it is often found equal to marble, with even 
| a greater variety of appearance. It bears an excellent 
polish, and, if broken, can easily be mended, by using 
| its own powder as cement, so nicely as to be detected 
only by a critical examination. A house of this 
| material was built at Northampton in 1807, and it is 
| said to be still standing fresh and clear, to all appearance 
as if it had encountered only the rains of our last 
watery spring. The stone may be heated to a white 
heat, and then gradually cooled, or plunged into cold 
| water at the option of the experimenter, and in either 
case it does not shell off nor crumble. Wet granite, 
as we all saw at the burning of the Custom-house, 
positively explodes in the heat—the flutings of the 
pillars, for instance, leaping off two or three feet. If, 
therefore, soapstone should be employed for floorings 
as well as for walls (and there is no reason against it), 
a perfectly fireproof building would be the result. So 
if the assertions of all the chymists turn out to be 
correct, we have at last found out the very perfection 
of building materials. But they are testing the 
| matter in New York, and we shall soon hear.— Port- 
| land (United States) Advertiser. 
Fatts or Hovuses.—At Wednesbury, on Thurs- 
day before last, as some of the workmen of Mr. Cox, 
builder, of Tipton, were engaged at Hill Top, exca- 
vating for the foundation of some new premises, a 
tenement adjoining fell down and destroyed a portion 
| of the property of the tenant. At Darlaston, lately, 
/a portion of some old buildings in Blakemore’s-lane 
fell down into the street and killed a child. The 
alleged proprietor has since been fined 103s. and costs 
'for not removing the debris. He stated that the 
| ownership was in dispute, and that he had been ad- 
| vised to have nothing to do with it. 

Puiate-Giass Insugance CoMPANY: ASHBUR- 
ton v. THe Company.—This case came on for trial 

|on Monday last, in the Sheriff's Court, Guildhall- 
buildings. The plaintiff is a dealer in cigars, in 
| Princes-street, Cavendish-square, and has the plate- 
| glass in her shop-windows insured with the Plate- 
| Glass Company. About the end of April last, she 
|employed a decorator to wash and clean down the 
front of her house and shop. During the operation, 
one of the workmen fell from the first-floor balcony : 
| the steps on which he had been standing falling after 
him, broke the glass in the shop-window. The 

| plaintiff gave notice of the accident to the company : 
they replied that they were not liable under the 7th 
clause of their conditions, wherein they hold them- 
selves exempt from accidents happening during 
alterations. The Judge ruled that the act of clean- 
ing could not be considered to come under the head 
of alterations to the premises. Verdict for the plain- 
tiff with costs. A. M. 
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The plan suggested by your correspondent, “ J. B. B.” | from a Leicester paper of experiments with a wet and 
323, for restoring bulged walls, I entirely concur | dry meter, lately referred to in our columns, Mr. 
i is ‘a work undertaken by myself more than | Defries writes to explain that the reason why the 
twenty-five years ago, I recommended to the parish | wet meter in question registered less gas than his dry 
authorities the use of spirit lamps, 1 eo — all — pre must have ie sme err ee 
under the iron rods, four in number. It was | leaked at the drum, or some other a hat in| 
te oe in the suburbs of the metropolis, where experiments since made with the same meter, it was | 
the north and south walls were thrust out by the | found not to register at all, though gas was passing | 
weight and pressure of the galleries, running midway | through it. 
both in their lengths, horizontally, and also in their} Tue Evin OF BacK-TO-BACK DWELLINGSs.—At | 
heights, or perpendicularly. ‘The difficulty, however, | the annual meeting of the Leeds Public Improvement 
was how to make these rods ornamentad as well as Society—a society whose object is to promote |, 


| 
| 
| 


useful (for we had no floor to conceal the rods). I improvement, sanitary and otherwise—the chairman, 
therefore introduced some ornamentation by way of Mr. Edward Baines, said, “There was an evil going 
scroll-work, in accordance with the character of the on continually, to which he would like the society to 
structure; and supported the chandeliers vpwards draw attention—the mode of constructing houses | 
from the same, which looked, under the circumstances, | back to back, so that there was no thorough draught. 
tolerably well; and in a case which has occurred That was a mode of building very prejudicial to 
this week under my notice, where the feet of the health. Without good ventilation they could not | 
rafters of a large dancing-room (having collars ouly have good healthy houses; and yet they saw with | 
and no tie-beams) have thrust out the walls, I have | regret many blocks of houses built in that way still. 
suggested that the chandeliers be hung downwards There could not be those accommodations to houses | 
from similar ornamental scroll-work. The mode built iu that way that were required; so that there | 
adopted by “J. B. B.” is simple, perfectly intelligible, was a want of proper accommodation, and also thet | 
and in exact agreement with my own, the origin of want of construction which was essential to ventila- | 
which was a conversation with my friend the late tion and good health. He did not know whether it | 
Thos. Tredgold, civil engineer, a name long to be was practicable for the society to draw attention to | 
remembered.—I. B. W. | this mode of ret but it Pc ro 
MRE AT : KW FAY “Es.— consideration whether the opinions of architects an 
Fire at tHe BrackwatL Rartway ARcuHEs. medical men should be obteiaed.end published, so 
that those who build cottages and that class of small 
houses above cottages, might perceive that this was a 
mode of constructing houses very unfavourable to 
health.” Mr. Alderman Shaw stated that by the) 
local Acts of some towns such houses were forbidden, | 
and suggested that they should pave the way for | 
seeking similar legislative power. | 
Tue Smoke Nutsance.—During a recent tour | 
through Cornwall, I was much struck by the fact that 
the numerous engine-chimneys which are seen in that | 


An extensive fire occurred on the 21st ult. in some 
oil and turpentine stores which extend under the rail- 
way arches at New-road, St. George’s in the East, 
and whereby the arches were so much injured that it 
was found advisable to shore up the up side-rails, a 
circumstance which proves it to be a serious conside- 
ration whether the public safety ought to be jeopar- 
dized by the letting of railway arches as stores for 
goods of so combustible a description as oil and tur- 
peutine, more especially as this is the second fire which 
has occurred in the same premises, we are told, within 5 — ae 
the last ten or eleven years. | county seldom emit any “ opaque re mm e 
Revivat oF Town aNp VitLace Greens.—The | Comb engines are said to be worked with an 
members of an association, the extent of which we 
scarcely know, but which appears to be patronized by 
Lords Stanhope, Dudley Stuart, and R. Grosvenor, 
Sir B. Hall, and other gentlemen, have taken some 
land near the Harrow-road for ‘“‘a_ self-supporting 
village-green,” which is intended as a model for 
others they have in contemplation. The purpose of 
reviving town and village greens, if a ond fide one, 


1 
unusually small consumption of coal; and it appears | 
that, with this economical working, the theory ef 
smoke-consumption has been solved. It is not an 
unusual sight in Cornwall to see tweuty or thirty | 
large engine-chimneys without one of them emitting | 
any discernible exhalation.—B. C. 

‘Dectwat CornaGe.—At the last ordinary meeting 
of the Statistical Society, held on the 19th of Jane, | 
° ; hs uel" Sa paper was read entitled “A Decimal System of 
is certainly to be commended. The association is Coinage for the United Kingdom,” by Mr. F. J. | 
named “The West London Sat-ancmanee and Field. | Minasi. The author commenced by considering the | 
garden Allotm nt Society,” aud it seems to be con- | importance that attached toa change im the coinage, 
mnahed. ah Deacons, MORREHNS. and urged the necessity of proceeding cautiously in a 

Tue Monréomery Monument.—The committee | measure likely to produce embarrassment to the lower 
at Sheffield for carrying out the resolutions of the | classes of the population. He discussed six plans 
inhabitants in public meeting for the erection of a | that had been proposed,—l. The new guinea system, 
monumeut to the late poet James Montgomery, have | which increased the pound sterling by 10d. to enable 
consulted with Mr. John Bell as to the sort of monu- | the descending coins to consist of 100 farthings, 10 
ment best adapted to the site, which was shown to | farthings, and 1 farthing respectively. 2. The ducat, 
the sculptor, who is shortly to state his views to the | or 1Qs. unit, which retained the shilling. 3. The 
committee, who will report the result to the in-| gopjy, 4, The shilling. 5. The dollar. And 6. 
habitants. |The franc. In the two latter only were the tenths 

OreRatIvVE Staters.—The operative slaters of | commensurable with existing coins. The franc unit 
Glasgow having lately expressed a wish for an im-|was that advocated by Dr. Gray and Mr. Rathbone. 
provement in present arrangements, the masters | Having laid down certain conditions deemed requisite | 
kindly agreed to advance their wages to 22s. per | for establishing a decimal coinage, the author pro- 
week, or the option of 21s. and the Saturday after- | ceeded to explain his system. For the unit of account, | 
noon to themselves. The men unanimously agreed | he proposed to create a new gold coin, to be termed 
to accept the latter alternative. | an imperiad, of the value of 4 of a a 

Crry THoroveHrares.—Has the projected Hol- | #80 @ new silver — a - — . a , exer 
born-hill viaduct been considered impracticable, or | Tet@n the present penny: thus, he os a, é at | 
has it died a natural death, or is it still under considera- | CAE | would not be interfered With, and might | 
tion? Be this as it may, something of the kind must | emara in circulation side by side with —— 
sooner or later be constructed, and I have presumed , the old had been gradually erent : ee of ba 
that its procrastination arises only from the great PUTPOSCs, a few new silver coins of the va eo old | 
costliness and difficulty of the undertaking: to lessen | 20d. and 40d. respectively, would bevusefal ; rr 
these I would propose the following,—That instead Piece of 1,000d. ae ray uate oa 
of the viaduct being constructed in a paralled line | Mutt 7 FURNITURE OCIETIES.—+ rer pl 
with Holborn and Newgate-street, a road be cut dent, “P.M.H.” suggests that the princip = 
at the Skinner-street end of the Old Bailey, diverging which building societies are conducted — iy | 
to the left, anda similar one at the Ludgate-street extended to other purposes, such as that of the supply 
end, diverging to the right, the two converging into of furniture, and that mutual ee ponent 
one ata convenient spot at Farringdon-street, over established on such af Og “ . 0 _ a 
which it would pass to the other side ; the two again , 0M some such plan a t wot" only it ey Whe even 
separating and continuing their course right and left debts, are now guasansest a a . raps 
respectively to the two ends of Fetter-lane. The Mn joms a building wre P +t - leves by? a 
principal part of the property through which these hundred would join “a mut UFNILUTe SOCIELY. 
would pass is of an inferior description, and some 
portions in avery dilapidated condition. I would wish TENDERS 
to draw your attention to one or two of the most promi- For the erection of the Infirmary at the Infant Orphan 
nent advantages which the above possesses :—that it Asylum, at Wanstead. Mr. J. H. Taylor, Architect :— 
could be accomplished without impeding the traffic ; | Patmen (Enfield) .....0.sss1ee1-+ £5,700 
that there would then be a direct road from London- Haward and Nixon.... — 
bridge to Holborn, and from the Post-oflice to ‘ 


| 
} 
| 





| 






Mansfield and Son ... 





0 0 

0 0 

j 00 

Myers ......... 5,210 0 0 

Temple-bar ; and that Ludgate-hill, Fleet-street, and | Kelk....... 5,193 0 0 
Holborn-hill would be relieved from all heavy vehicles | canons a 5,160 : g 
which at present block up and retard the speed of all. Afbby.and Sons cs 
&E ¢. | Locke and Nesham........ 0 0 


Restortnc WaLis TO THE PERPENDICULAR.— | Wer anp Dry Merens.—lIn reference to a report _ For a House to be built for H. Gwyne, Esq. M.P, near 


Neath, Glamorganshire :— 
Smith and Appleford (London) £16,324 
Wilcox (Bristol)..............0000.0 15,808 
Lucas, Brothers (London) ....... 14,481 
Locke and Nesham (do.) .......... 14,390 
Holland (do.) ........ pennaiiad phew enipne 14,284 
Hawardand Nixon (do.) accepted 13,923 


For a house to be built for Frederick Peel, Esq. 
Hampton, near Birmingham :— 
Kelk (London) ............ wv avevwvese AE TTT 
Hardwick and Son (Warwick)... 7,635 
pt ESS ae  - 
Branson and Gwyther (do.) ...... 7,370 
Smith and Appleford (Lundon) 7,246 
Haward and Nixon (do.) .......... 6,900 
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For building Theatre in Leman-street, Whitechapel, for 
Mr. Levy. Mr. Lavender, Architect, by whom the quan- 





tities were supplied :— 
TDs ccisscnincuse socesssenorvecmmectonscees £8,470 0 0 
Moulton pcnanehiniacnrsebens tiene 2,398 0 0 
acey ..... 2,300 0 0 
Newby..... 2,200 0 0 
Haynes .... soe BS 0 OC 
HEAPMOP ......cccdeen steeseanvncontaieei 1,948 0 0 





‘TO CORRESPONDENTS, | 


FL VET OF EE S02 OR EB EO” “sD, 
“ERK S.”* A.” DD.” “CEP “GRY “J. E.C.""C RB» 
“w.” ©“ BTL” " P.” (we cannot attempt to decipher crossed 
letters), “*R. A. H, L.” “D. E.” (depends on circumstances), 
“JO? * FBP? 5. BOG MMs. BPs. VP “FL 
Py FO “Mie KK Le WEB’ a 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books of 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Al tions respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the * Editor:” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 
to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. , 

HE ORIGINAL PLUMBERS 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETY is removed from the Hen and 

Chickens. Great Suftolk-street, Borough, to the Star Inn, Black- 

— Borough. The continuance of all support is still 
SvliCcl . 











250 Loads of excellent Baltic Timber, lying adjoining the Thames, 
m € 


at Richmond. 

nara! =) T Ab ta r 
ESSRS. HUMPHREYS and WALLEN 
will SELL by AUCTION, adjoining the bridge at Rich- 
mond (on the Middlesex site, where the goods lie), on TU BSDAY, 
JULY 11, at TWELVE, by order of Messrs. Munday, the con- 
tractors (who have just completed the | of the main supply 
pipes of the Southwark and Vauxhall and West Middlesex Water 
Companies beneath the Thames), the SURPLUS and KEMAIN.- 
ING TIMBER, which has been used in the comtraction of the 
coffer-dams and other works, comprising about 250 loads of excel- 
lent Meme!, Riga, and Dantzic timber, much of it as good as new, 


| and the whole of it very serviceable ; also, the materials of the 


temporary workshops, countiog-house, a capital skiff. a punt, &. 
The timber will be arranged in lots, convenient for builders and 
contractors.— Catalogues may be had, seven days before the Sale, 
of the Storekeeper, on the premises; also, at the Greyhound Inn, 
Richmond ; Star and Garter, Putney ; and of Messrs. Humeureys 
and Wa..en, 63, Vid Broad-street, City. 





Extensive Sale of Railway Plast and Contractor's Stock, Five 
Cargoes of Timber, &>. &c. at Stockton-on-Tees —I mportant to 
Contractors, Timber Merchants, Builders, Joiners, &c &¢ 


N R. T. W. HORNSBY begs to announce 


that he has been honoured with instruc‘ions from Messrs. 

ames Trowsdale and Co. in consequence of the completion 
of their Contract on the Leeds Northern Railway, to SELL by 
AUCTION (without reserve), at the WORKS, near the Leeds 
Northern Railway Station, Steckton-on-Tees,on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY, the 10th and 1ith days of JULY, 1954, the whole of 
the extensive and valuable RAILWAY PLANT, WORKING 
STOCK, and MATERIALA, consisting of locomotive-engine in 
good working order, capital standing engine, four-horse power, 
built ve Aer Hackworth and Sons, of Shildon ; five excellent 
pile-engines aud weights, five powerful travelling cranes, five 
patent winches,twenty tons contractors’ rails, forty earth waggons, 
forty barrows, 3,000 tempurary sleepers, builders’ scaftvld-poles and 
scaffolding, 20,000 pressed bricks, two patent presses, brick 
machines, timber waggous, coup carts, five powerful draught 
horses in first-rate working conditio., gears, stable utensils, &€. ; 
the whole of the stock of blacksmith’s tools, and an immense 
quantity of mipcellaneous stock. 

Aud on WEUNboDAY, the 12th day of JULY. 1854, at the 
TIMBER-YARD of Messrs. James Trowsdale and Co, near the 
old Stockton aud Darlington Railway Station, stockton, FIVE 
CAKGOES of TIM SER, viz. :—Ex Rhine, 200 loads Memel Fir; 
1,000 Crown Red wood Deals, 11 by 3. Ex Bowes, 89 loads Swedish 
Vir. Ex Phenix. 100 loads Norway Fir. Ex St. Jorgen, 20 loads 
Norway Fir. Ex Forsoget, 300 Norway Ked aud White Deals; 
1,000 Battens ; 800 Boards. 

Catalogues after the 3rd July may be had on application to the 

netioneer, 131, Hich-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

The sale will co umence each day precisely at ELEVEN o'clock 
in the forenoon ; at half-past Twelve an interval of half-an-hour 
= ag aliowed for luncheon, and the sale resumed at Ove 
o’clock, 

131, High-street, Stockt~n-on-Tees, 23rd June, 1854. 


TO PARISH and RAILWAY AUTHORITIES and OTHERS. 
— Massive Pour-ligh: Lamp on Granite Pedestal. 


Y Tr i 

W AND C. PUGH are directed by the 

@ Commissioners of Pavements for Southwark, to SELL 
by AUCTION, without reserve, at the BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, 
London-bridge, on MONDAY, JULY loth, 1854, at TWELVE 
o’clock, in cousequence of the erection of the Wellington Clock 
Tower, the well-known FOUK-LIGHT LAMP now standing at 
the Southwark end of London-bridge, erected, at a large outlay, 
in 1840, from the much admired design of an eminent architect. 
The total elevation is 18 feet—the granite pedestal 5 feet 6 inches 
high by 4 feet 10 inches square. The seroll arms extend 5 feet on 
each side, exclusive of the lanterns.—Conditions of sale may be 
had of Georck Ware, Esq. Solicitor, 33, Blackman-street ; at the 
Bridge House Hotel ; and at the Offices of the Auctiuneers, 6, 
Blackman-street, Southwurk. 





Collection of Plaster and Composition Moulds of Figures, Busts, 
&c, the Property of the late Firm of Mesary, Edmundson and Son. 
THOS. WINSTANLEY and 

SONS. of Liverpool, are directed by the Executors to 
SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the 6th JULY next, at 
ELEVEN o'clock pree sely, on the PREMISES, Oldham-street, 
Liverpool, the c lection of MOULDS, used by the late firm in the 
decorative branch of their business, consisting of nine life-size 
figures, in armour, of fuurteenth and fifteenth centuries ; seve’ 
smaller ditto, busts of eclebrated characters, En ‘lish and foreign ; 
heads from the antique, namely, Achilles, Pericles, Laocoon, 
Apollo. Venus, Hebe, Homer, Socrates, Sai ho, and various others; 
with a great variety of Gothic and Elizabethan ornaments, 
Grecian and other vases. Candelabra pedestals, tripod stands, griffin 
legs, wreaths, panels, friezes, &c. ; also a number of English and 
foreign marbie slabs, for table tops, proscenium, wings, and o' 
decorations, suitable for an ancemb 'y-room or & private theatre ; 
@ turning-lathe, drilling-machine, and silvering table, &c.—The 
whole may be seen on the Wednesday previous to the sale, when 
catalogues may be had on the Premises; or at Messrs, THos. 
WU xsTaNLEY and Sons’ Offices, Church-street, Liverpool. 
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